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olving Soviet-West Issues 


TIME AND PATIENCE AND HARD WORK 


By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the United Nations General Assembly, Flushing Meadow, New York, September 21, 1949 


HIS session of the United Nations General Assembly 

is opening at a time when the initial shocks and adjust- 

ments of the post-hostilities period have been generally 
absorbed into the lives of nations. We can now see with 
greater distinctness the real shape of the major problems 
with which we are faced in this post-war era. We are 
coming to grips in many practical and prosaic ways with our 
tasks in a world which is not what any of us would entirely 
wish to see. 

We have thought a great deal about these major problems 
which have agitated and dominated international life since 
the end of the recent war, and have done our best to analyze 
their nature and their significance. We recognize they are 
deeply rooted in the experience and traditions of great peo- 
ples, in the philosophies of major political movements, and in 
inertia—the inertia of institutions and conditions which in- 
timately affect the lives of hundreds of millions of people 
across the globe. They are too deeply rooted, in many in- 
stances, to be rapidly overcome by persuasion or compromise 
or by isolated diplomatic gestures. 

Many people, becoming aware of the depth of these prob- 
lems, despair of their solution by peaceful means. We have 
never shared this feeling, and we do not share it today. 
My distinguished predecessor, General [George C.] 
Marshall, used to warn against what he called “fighting the 
problem” instead of applying oneself to the solution of it. 
| think that warning has its applicability to those things 
which have worried us all in the international field in these 
past months and years. 

It is true that the problems are serious, that they are bitter, 
and that they are not susceptible of any sudden and dramatic 
solutions. But it has not been proven that they will not 
eventually yield to the effects of time and patience and hard 
work. To the extent that we cannot solve them today, we 
must endure them; but we must never cease our efforts to 
ovecome them step by step. And we are justified in hoping 
that persistent effort, geared to the ever-present process of 
change in human affairs, will eventually produce a more 


hopeful and a more solid structure of world relationships 
than we have today. 

These major problems which press upon us cannot be 
solved by national action alone, but require common action 
in the light of the common public interest. The increasing 
recognition of the concept of public interest in the field of 
international relations is a significant—though little heralded 
—fact of our time. 

The sure vision of the leaders of the nations united in 
the last war has given us the United Nations. Here we 
have a forum in which the international public interest can 
be fully expressed and applied in the solution of our problems. 

The questions which lie before us in this fourth session of 
the General Assembly affect vitally the general complex of 
world problems. Let us face these questions soberly and 
practically. Even if we find the right answers to them, that 
will not alone bring about the transformation we wish in 
world affairs. Only out of a long series of such patient and 
often undramatic efforts can that transformation eventually 
be achieved. 

With respect to the Greek question, the Balkan Com- 
mission has concluded that Yugoslavia has decreased, and 
may well have ceased, its aid to the Greek guerrillas, and 
that guerrilla activities in general are declining, but the 
danger still exists because of continuing aid, principally from 
Albania. It is timely for this Assembly to make a renewed 
effort to restore peace along the northern Greek border and 
to re-establish normal relations between Greece and all its 
northern neighbors. Outside aid to the guerrillas must stop 
and Greece must be permitted to bind up its wounds. This 
session can afford further opportunity for continued and 
sincere efforts among interested parties to bring about this 
result. 

1 believe that I express a desire widely shared in this 
Assembly when I voice the hope that the Soviet Union, 
which in the past has not participated in the Balkan Com- 
mission will join in renewed consultations looking toward a 
settlement of this persistent and serious problem. If the 
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northern neighbors of Greece have come to realize that their 
own self-interest requires respect for the recommendations of 
the United Nations and an adjustment of their relations with 
Greece, I feel that a solution can be reached at this time. 

A further matter in which the public interest has been 
deeply engaged for a long time is Korea. Despite serious 
obstacles, United Nations agencies have made a successful 
contribution to the creation of the Republic of Korea and 
have assisted it in its development. Unfortunately, the au- 
thorities of the northern portion of Korea have so far refused 
to permit the United Nations Commission to visit that 
region or to arrange for the unification of the country. 


KorEAN COMMISSION 


It is the view of the United States that a United Nations 
Commission should continue to be stationed in Korea. 
Among the principal responsibilities of such a body should 
be to observe and report on any developments which might 
lead to military conflict in Korea, to use the influence of 
the United Nations to avert the potential threat of internal 
strife in that troubled land, and to explore further the possi- 
bility of unification. The authority of the commission to 
observe and report on the actual facts may be sufficient to 
prevent open hostilities. This is the fervent desire of all 
patriotic Koreans. 

Under its established policy the United States will con- 
tinue to give full support to the work of the commission. 

It is a source of considerable satisfaction that the period 
of active hostilities in Palestine has been brought to a close 
through the conclusion of armistice agreements between 
Israel and the several Arab states. The efforts of the Acting 
Mediator and his staff in this task are worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Since the first of this year the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission has been carrying on its work. While no agreed 
settlement between the parties has yet been reached, I am, 
none the less, hopeful that progress will be made in moving 
beyond the armistice stage to that of a real and permanent 
peace. 

Eventual agreement between the parties is essential for 
the political and economic stability of the area. Later during 
this session the Palestine Conciliation Commission will pre- 
sent a report, including the recommendations of the economic 
survey mission which is presently in the Near East. On the 
basis of this report the General Assembly should be able to 
provide such machinery as may be necessary further to facil- 
itate and encourage the parties to reach that agreement. The 
United States stands ready to give its full support and assist- 
ance to this effort. 

The plight of the Palestinian refugees presents to the 
world a pressing humanitarian problem. It is of the highest 
importance that the states immediately concerned recognize 
and accept their governmental responsibilties with respect to 
this problem. As an interim measure the General Assembly 
should make the necessary provision for the maintenance of 
these refugees until the time when they can again become 
self-sustaining members of the Near Eastern communities. 

It is the hope of the peoples of all faiths that the General 
Assembly will be able to act successfully upon the report of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission in respect to Jeru- 
salem. In my Government’s view, it should adopt a practical 
plan for a permanent international regime in the Jerusalem 
area and for the protection of, and free access to, the holy 
places. 

Unirep Lispya 

Another problem of great complexity which the General 
Assembly did not solve last spring, but which now appears 
ready for solution, is the question of the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies. The exhaustive discussion last spring 


helped to clarify the issues, to bring out new information 
and to enable many members to develop their views on the 
matter. At this session the General Assembly should work 
out plans for a united and independent Libya to be carried 
to completion in not more than three or four years. 

It is the view of my Government that the Assembly should 
agree on provisions enabling the peoples of Eritrea to join in 
political association with neighboring governments, and the 
peoples of Somaliland to enjoy the benefits of the system of 
trusteeship. 

We must make every effort to reach agreement in this 
Assembly on the major lines of a workable plan for the 
resolution of this important problem. 

The General Assembly’s responsibility for the disposition 
of the Italian colonies arose from the agreement of the four 
major signatories to the Italian peace treaty to accept the 
Assembly’s recommendation. This grant of a new power of 
decision to an organ of the United Nations, by express prior 
agreement of the responsible parties, opens a promising ave- 
nue toward enhanced usefulness of the United Nations. 

The development of this precedent might well assist the 
settlement of various other political problems by special 
agreements, in advance, to accept recommendations of the 
General Assembly or the Security Council, or, in legal ques- 
tions, the determination of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. ‘Through such advance agreement additional services 
can and should be rendered from time to time by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and other organs of the United Nations. 

The United States Government takes deep interest in the 
varied activities of the United Nations affecting the peoples 
of the world who have not yet become fully self-governing. 
In Indonesia the United Nations are watching an example 
of the development of a colonial people to freedom and in- 
dependence and, through cooperative efforts of both parties 
at the round-table conference at The Hague, a voluntary 
association for mutual advantage. 

Progress is being made in the realization of the Charter 
objectives regarding non-self-governing peoples both in 
colonial areas and in those under trusteeship. My Govern- 
ment will continue to support the aspiration of these peoples 
who are working out their destinies in the spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations to the end that they may 
achieve self-government or independence at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

SociaL ProcReEss 

There is another field in which the concept of interna- 
tional public interest is becoming increasingly evident. The 
Charter expressed the determination of the peoples of the 
United Nations ‘“‘to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom.” 

The Economic and Social Council has laid before the 
General Assembly a program for cooperative action by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies for rendering 
technical assistance in the economic development of under- 
developed areas. 

My government will give full support to such a program 
to be launched by the United Nations, in which international 
action will supplement and support the steps taken by na- 
tional governments to improve economic and social condi- 
tions. In every field—health, education, agriculture, indus- 
try and others—particular projects have demonstrated that, 
with the support of local authorities, a small number of 
experts can bring great benefits to large numbers of people. 
These efforts are not for the selfish advantage of any one 
country. They are for the common good. 

Poverty, malnutrition and disease go together, and their 
existence is a threat to the prosperity and stability of the 
rest of the world. National economic development has come 
primarily from the efforts of the people concerned working 
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from their own national resources. But their efforts can be 
leavened and the process speeded up by international co- 
operation to assist the less developed areas to acquire the 
knowledge, skills and techniques by which their efforts can 
be made more productive. 

‘The recommendations of the Economic and Social Council 
on this subject are on a bolder scale than ever undertaken 
in the past through international organizations. They offer 
effective tools in the struggle for increased production and 
ever-widening opportunities for employment. 

They deserve careful consideration and approval in the 
common interest. 

HuMAN RIGHTS 


The Charter recognizes that social progress and higher 
standards of life grow from larger freedom. Man does not 
live by bread alone. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, one of the greatest achievements of the third session 
of this Assembly, constitutes a long stride forward in our 
efforts to free men from tyranny or arbitrary constraint. 
The United States attaches great importance to this work 
of the United Nations. 

‘This year we are confronted with a concrete issue in this 
field, the question of observance of human rights in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. The treaties of peace with these 
countries set forth the procedures for the settlement of dis- 
putes arising under these treaties. Within the last few weeks 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania have refused to follow 
these procedures. 

However, since the three governments seek to support 
their position on legal grounds, the United States favors 
submission to the International Court of Justice of the ques- 
tion whether they are under obligation to carry out the 
treaty procedures. We hope that Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania will not refuse to accept in advance tne opinion of 
the court and to act in accordance with it. The United 
States as an interested party will accept as binding the view 
of the International Court of Justice. 

This issue involves more than the violation of terms in a 
treaty. It affects the rights and freedoms of all the people 
who live in these three states. 


Atomic ENERGY 


My government deeply regrets that no agreement has been 
reached in the United Nations on the international control 
of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The United States is continuing and will continue to strive 
for an effective system of international control of atomic 
energy which would make truly effective the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. That is why we support the commission 
plan of control and prohibition as approved by this General 
Assembly last year. It is clear from the resolutions passed by 
the General Assembly on this subject that the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the United Nations also support 
effective control and effective prohibition. 

Because the Soviet Union refuses either to accept this 
United Nations plan or put forth any other effective plan 
of control and prohibition, the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission has reported again the impasse con- 
fronting it. The commission found that its discussions were 
not enlarging areas of agreement. On the contrary, they 
were hardening existing differences. Therefore, it concluded 
that there was nothing practicable or useful which it could 
do until the sponsoring powers had reported that a basis for 
agreement existed. 

As one of the six powers that sponsored establishment of 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, we are en- 
deavoring, in response to the request of the last General 
Assembly, through consultation among the sponsoring powers 


to find such a basis for agreement. In our view, that offers 
the best prospects of determining whether any hope remains 
for finding such a basis. 

We stand ready to discuss any proposal advanced in good 
faith for effective international control of atomic energy and 
for effective prohibition. But we must state in all candor 
that unless and until the Soviet Union demonstrates a will- 
ingness to cooperate in the world community and, in the field 
of atomic energy, gives evidence of such a willingness by 
agreeing to a truly effective, enforceable system of inter- 
national control and prohibition, there is no hope that a 
basis for agreement can be found. 

On the subject of regulation and reduction of conventional 
armaments, we are all well aware that there is no immediate 
prospect for universal agreement. The work done by the 
Commission on Conventional Armaments has helped to pro- 
vide a useful start toward the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces when that becomes practicable. 
The commission should continue to formulate such plans in 
order that they may be available whenever the opportunity to 
utilize them arises. 

My government can be depended upon to contribute fully 
to the creation of the necessary conditions of confidence and, 
with their attainment, to play its full role in the regulation 
and reduction, under effective safeguards, of armaments and 
armed forces. The policy of the United States in this impor- 
tant matter is in full conformity with the resolution adopted 
by the Assembly in Paris looking toward the composition of 
differences among the major powers and the establishment 
of lasting peace. 

In the perspective of history, the first four years of the 
United Nations have been marked by great advances in 
international cooperation among nations. Yet we have not 
attained the assured and durable peace mankind sought in 
the victory in 1945 and seeks in the world today. 

In the Charter we pledged ourselves to settle our prob- 
lems by peaceful means, and to build up the conditions essen- 
tial for peace. Disregarding those obligations, a small group 
has persisted in policies threatening other members of the 
international community. As a result a profound sense of 
insecurity has developed in large areas of the world. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY 


To meet this threat of insecurity in Europe the United 
States joined with members of the North Atlantic community 
in a treaty which makes clear, in advance, the determination 
of the parties to resist armed attack on any of them. The 
American republics have undertaken similar commitments 
under the treaty of Rio de Janerio. Both these treaties are 
made pursuant to the principle of collective action to resist 
aggression embodied in the Charter of the United Nations. 

Methods and procedures to give effect to this principle 
vary with circumstances. The members of the United Na- 
tions, and the General Assembly itself, must constantly study 
the means which will lead to the stabilization of peace. 

In the final analysis, the security problem is a universal 
problem. It cannot be solved except on a universal basis, 
through the United Nations. 

The business of this General Assembly is to make its 
contribution to the resolution in the common interest, of 
the great problems pressing upon the nations of the world 
today. I pledge for the United States unreserved support 
and devotion to the concerted efforts to this end. Let us 
proceed with appreciation of the limits of what we can expect 
to accomplish at this time, with confidence in the long-term 
values of patience, and with reliance upon the power of 
common sense in international affairs. The public interest of 
the world community demands that we get on with our 
business. 
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United States and Great Britain Are 
Undermining the United Nations 


PROPOSALS FOR PEACE AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
By ANDREI Y. VISHINSKY, Soviet Foreign Minister and Representative of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at United Nations General Assembly 
Delivered at the General Assembly of the United Nations, Flushing Meadow, N. Y., September 23, 1949 


(Interpretation from Russian) 


N accordance with established tradition the General 

Assembly starts its work with a general debate in order 

to make a critical survey of the ground covered, to 
evaluate its activities during the elapsed period, to make 
plans for future work, and to determine the conditions 
which could help the United Nations to resolve the tasks 
it faces. 

However, far from all the representatives, as the speeches 
of the last two days have shown, have this understanding of 
their tasks and of their role at this session. One of these 
representatives, the representative of the Kuomintang 
Government, Mr. Tsiang, attempted yesterday to use the 
rostrum of the General Assembly for sordid insinuations 
and slanderous attacks on the Soviet Union. Having ven- 
tured into history, Mr. Tsiang did not show any elementary 
truthfulness and honesty in regard to historical facts which 
he has flagrantly falsified and distorted. For instance, he 
concealed the truth about the fact that the Soviet Union, 
and the Soviet Union alone, having signed an agreeement 
with China concerning the main principles for the settle- 
ment of issues between the USSR and China, was the only 
State which, as long as twenty-five years ago, renounced all 
the Tsarist treaties which violated Chinese sovereignty. 

This gentleman who spoke here with such glibness also 
concealed the truth about the fact that that agreement was 
the only equitable treaty to be signed with China by a great 
power on the basis of respect for the principle of equality and 
independence of China, the principle to which the Soviet 
Union was, is, and always will be true. By distorting facts 
and making insinuations against the USSR, Mr. Tsiang 
has given proof of one thing only. He has given proof of 
the beastly hatred of the foundering reactionary Chinese 
circles, which he represents, for everything advanced and 
truly democratic, for everything that is being fought for 
today by the peoples of all countries headed by their best 
representatives and defending their independnce and freedom 
from the imperialist yoke and from arbitrary rule. But it 
would be unworthy of self-respecting people to enter into 
polemics with Mr. Tsiang and his like. 

I will now go en to my main subject, confining myself to 
what I have already said in that topic. 

It is well known that the work of the United Nations is 
most intimately connected with the development of foreign 
relations among member states of the United Nations, and it 
is primarily connected with the foreign policy of those states 
and first and foremost of those states that play a leading part 
in the United Nations, the states that bear the primarily 
responsibility for directing the work of the United Nations. 
It is quite natural, therefore, that the policy of such mem- 
bers of the Organization as the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom, under whose leadership functions 
the bloc which they have built up, cannot fail to influence 
the state of affairs in the United Nations. 

The year that has elapsed since the last session has been 


marked by great and important developments in international 
life. These events show that the dominating Anglo-Amer- 
ican majority in the General Assembly, far from striving 
to strengthen the United Nations and consequently to 
strengthen international co-operation, is, on the contrary, 
directing its activities towards undermining the influence and 
authority and the very foundation of the Organization. The 
facts show that the Governments of the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom, despite their false state- 
ments about supporting the United Nations, are in fact by- 
passing the United Nations, acting behind its back and often 
working against the Organization. This is borne out by such 
facts as the unlawful creation of the Interim Committee, as 
the establishment, in violation of the Charter, of the so-called 
Balkan Commission and the Commission on Korea, consisted 
in the desire of the ruling circles of the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom to deprive as many states 
as possible of the oportunity to conduct an independent na- 
tional internal policy and to make use of these states as an 
auxiliary means for the accomplishment of their aggressive 
plans aimed at world domination. The Soviet Union Gov- 
ernment pointed out that the North Atlantic Pact was in- 
tended at the same time to serve for “intimidating the states 
which did not consent to subject themselves to the dictate of 
the Anglo-American group claiming world domination, 
although the groundlessness of such claims was once again 
confirmed by the Second World War which ended in the 
defeat of fascist Germany which, as is well known, had also 
laid claim to world domination.” 

This is the real meaning of the North Atlantic Alliance, 
the aims and tasks of which have nothing to do with the 
aims and tasks of the United Nations, whose Charter calls 
for the respect of sovereign equality of states and of their 
independence. 

The aggressive character of the North Atlantic Alliance 
is also fully confirmed by the official statements made recently 
by such representatives of the United States as President 
‘Truman; Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson; Chief of the 
Joint Staffs, General Bradley, and others, in connection with 
appropriations for arming the members of the North Atlantic 
Alliance and carrying out of other military measures directed 
toward the preparation of a new war. 

A number of other measures, prompted by the present 
course of the United States and United Kingdom foreign 
policy, are also directed toward the undermining of the 
United Nations. This should be said first of all in reference 
to the bankrupt Marshall Plan, which forms one of the 
important links in the system of military-political blocs of 
the Western states directed against the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies. The sponsors of the Marshall Plan 
are carefully veiling this aim by statements to the effect 
that the Marshall Plan allegedly aims merely at rendering 
the Western European states economic assistance. But the 
Marshall Plan has meant, and still means, the splitting of 
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Europe into two camps. This Plan, by hampering the de- 
velopment of national industry in the Western European 
is actually leading to the liquidation of the national 
It directs the Western Euro- 
not along the path of rehabilitation and develop- 
ent of their national economy, but along the path adapting 

he requirements of the United States capitalist 


tates, 
wvereignty of those countries. 


pean states 


wo the 

onopo! cs. 

‘The Marshall Plan undoubtedly has brought considerable 
idvantage to the big United States capitalist monopolies, 
the profits of which in 1947 amounted to 18 billion dollars, 
ind in 1948 to 21 billion dollars. But it is now an open 
that the Marshall Plan has not only failed to im- 
rove the economy of Western europe, as its sponsors and 


ecret 


idmirers boasted it would, but has undermined it completely. 
lo confirm this fact it suffices to refer to the report of the 
Lnited Nations Secretariat on the world economic situation, 


published in June-July, 1949. 

This report clearly shows that the output of industrial 
production during the first three months of 1949 declined 
sharply in all the countries of Western Europe. At the 
ame time those countries experienced a rapid growth of 
unemployment. In Irance the number of unemployed dur- 
increased one and one-half times; in the 
\merican and British Zones of Occupation in Germany it 
nereased nearly twofold; in the Netherlands and Norway, 
increased twofold; and so on. Unemployment is 
known to have increased, and is continuing to grow, in the 
United States, where the number of unemployed is over 4 
million, according to official data, the significance of which 
can be judged by all. The increase of unemployment in the 
United States referred to in the above-mentioned 
report of the United Nations Secretariat. We are entitled, 
therefore, to say that facts—undisputable facts—show that 
the Marshall Plan has inflicted a painful blow on the work- 
ing people of the Mlarshallized countries, having brought 
thout a decrease in their purchasing power, and their further 
mpoverishment. ‘This is the balance sheet of the Marshall 
Plan. This balance sheet shows that the Marshall Plan has 
deceived the hopes placed in it, that the Marshall Plan is a 
hasco, that it has not given health but only sickness to the 

onomies ot Marshallized countries. 

In contrast to the existing situation in the Western Euro- 
pean countries which bear the brunt of the so-called Marshall 
Plan aid, the Soviet Union and the countries of the People’s 
Democracies are successfully fulfilling their plans for the 
rehabilitation and further development of national economy. 

he Soviet Union is confidently going ahead along the 
path of turther development of its economy, and is continu- 


ing this period 


also 


Is also 


ously strengthening its economic power and raising the cul- 
tural and material standard of lite of the Soviet people. 
While in the capitalist countries, and especially in the 
Marshallized ones, the economic situation is deteriorating 
trom day to day, and their economy is suffering a steady 
decrease going down an inclined plane, standards of life are 
going down, real wages are falling, while the profits of the 
capitalists as we ‘noted above, are growing apace, on the 
other hand, in the Soviet Union and in the countries of the 
People’s Democracies ' we 


note a powerful upsurge in all 


branches of national economy, alongside great progress in 
the cultural and material weltare of the population. 


Krom the recently published report of the Central Statis- 
tics Department on the economic development in the USSR 
during the second quarter of 1949, it is evident that indus- 
trial output in the USSR has increased by twenty per cent 
as compared to the same period of last year. ‘Vhe working 
class is growing in numbers, labour productivity is steadily 
rising, the prices tor mass-consumption goods are decreasing, 





and the real wages of the working people are going up 
together with the purchasing power of the population. 

‘The achievements of the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the People’s Democracies in the rehabilitation of their 
national economies are also referred to in the above- 
mentioned report of the United Nations Secretariat on the 
world economic situation. This report had to acknowledge 
that in contrast to the countries of Western Europe and of 
the whole world, the industrial and agricultural production 
in the Soviet Union and in the People’s Democracies con- 
tinued to increase steadily during the first three months of 
1949. 

The policy of the United States and of the United King- 
dom directed, as we have noted above, towards weakening 
and even undermining the United Nations, is the principal 
reason for the utterly unsatisfactory state of affairs in such 
important United Nations bodies as the Security Council, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, the Military Staff Committee, the 
Economic and Social Council, and others. In all these bodies 
the United States and the United Kingdom, pursuing aims 
which have nothing in common with the aims and tasks of 
the United Nations, and relying on an obedient majority, 
are trying to exercise the method of dictate and the method 
of imposing their decisions on other states. As a result of 
that, a body as important as the Atomic Energy Commission, 
for example, has, for almost four years, failed to carry out 
the decisions of the General Assembly on the elaboration of 
measures aimed at the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the establishment of international control over atomic energy 
in order to prevent its use for purposes of war. Such a situa- 
tion arose in the Atomic Energy Commission as a result of 
the continuous attempts on the part of the United States 
and the United Kingdom to impose on the Commission their 
plan for international control, a plan which could not be 
agreed to by any nation cherishing its. independence or na- 
tional sovereignty. 

For the same reasons no results have been obtained by the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, which was en- 
trusted with the important task of working out measures 
for the reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

As far as the Economic and Social Council is concerned, 
it pays no attention whatsoever to such important problems 
in the field of international economic co-operation as assist- 
ance in the rehabilitation of the economies of the countries 
which suffered from the war, the question of trade union 
rights, and the question of combatting unemployment, which 
is being felt more and more in capitalist countries and which 
dooms millions of people to ruin, poverty and hunger. 

All of this, however, is not given proper attention by the 
Economic and Social Council which prefers to busy itself 
with such problems as that of the harm of chewing coca 
leaves. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the state of affairs in other 
United Nations bodies. One cannot put up with such a 
state of aftairs. The United Nations Organization must put 
right the situation which has arisen; it must take steps to 
eliminate the obstacles which are hampering its bodies in 
carrying out their work in a normal way, in order to ac- 
complish the important and responsible tasks facing the 
Organization. 

The Soviet Union considers it essential to state, however, 
that an improvement of the situation in the United Nations 
Organizttion is only possible provided all the Members of 
the Organization observe the Charter and its principles, 
taking care to strengthen the authority of the Organization 
instead of weakening the foundations upon which the United 
Nations Organization rests, while pursuing narrow group 
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aims which have nothing in common with the aims of the 
United Nations designed to strengthen international co-oper- 
ation, peace and security of nations. The United States and 
United Kingdom, as well as certain other countries, moving 
in the wake of the Anglo-American bloc, are pursuing con- 
trary aims—not co-operation and the development of friendly 
relations among nations, but the undermining of this coopera- 
tion, the creation of aggressive military blocs, the preparation 
of a new war. While pursuing these aims, the United 
States and the United Kingdom are carrying on a frantic 
armaments race. They are inflating military budgets; they are 
establishing ever-new military bases on the territories of other 
states and taking sundry other measures for the preparation 
of a new war, and, all of us well know—and it is a fact 
which does not require any proof or even an illustration— 
all of this is being accompanied ‘by unbridled war propa- 
ganda which is being encouraged by these Governments. 

One may form an idea of the frantic armaments race in 
the United States of America from the figures of direct 
appropriations for military purposes in that country, which 
amount to 14.3 billion dollars for 1950, as against 11 billion 
dollars in 1949, whereas in the pro-war years the direct 
appropriations for military purposes in the United States of 
America were: 1.1 billion dollars in 1936; 1.2 billion dollars 
in 1937 as well as in 1938. In other words, the direct ap- 
propriations for military purposes in the United States of 
America, in 1950, are twelve times as great as the military 
appropriations in the years directly preceding the Second 
World War. These ate the facts. This is the record which 
may be pondered, a record which is eloquent. 

At the same time, the appropriations for public health, 
public education and social security in the United States of 
America amount merely to 2.3 billion dollars. 

The armaments race today is also characteristic of the 
United Kingdom where budget expenditures for military 
purposes are growing year by year and where Goering’s 
slogan “guns instead of butter” has received a wide circu- 
lation in the ruling quarters at the present time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the war has long ended, 
the United States of America, far from liquidating the 
hundreds of military bases it had built in all parts of the 
world during the war, is continuing to build ever-new mili- 
tary, naval and air bases. The United States of America 
and the United Kingdom have created joint military staffs 
consisting of the representatives of the states—members of 
aggressive blocs which are now busily drawing up plans for a 
new war, assigning a prominent part in those plans to atomic 
weapons, on which the warmongers are pinning their main 
hopes. Is it surprising that, this being the position, the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom are 
refusing to conclude conventions for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, preferring to do without such conventions in order 
to have a free hand? It will be recalled that civilized nations 
had long ago condemned the use of poison gases in wartime 
for the mass annihilation of human beings and had renounced 
the use of such a weapon. As far as atomic weapons are 
concerned, however, the Governments of the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom do not agree to follow 
this path and to renounce the use of this weapon of aggression 
intended for the mass annihilation of people. 

As regards war propaganda, this propaganda, in spite of 
the resolution unanimously adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1947 condemning war propaganda and warmongers, far 
from ceasing, is being carried out in the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom with even greater in- 
solence and on an even bigger scale, with the obvious con- 
nivance and under the sponsorship of the American ruling 
circles who are deliberately fomenting this propaganda. One 


cannot help noting that one of the aims being pursued by 
this is to justify, in the eyes of the masses of people in the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom, the 
military preparations that are being carried out in those 
countries and to make use of war propaganda and war 
hysteria as a means of pressure for the increase of military 
appropriations. 

This was frankly stated, for instance, by the magazine 
“The United States News” in its August issue, where one 
may read the following confession : 

“Aid abroad is harder to sell this year than last. War 
scare is having to be drummed up again to excite interest 
in a gift of arms to other nations. War talk is artificial, 
phony, but it is regarded as necessary to get Congress 
stirred up enough to produce a favourable vote.” 


This is the interesting confession of that magazine. 

One may easily imagine the amount of lies, slander and 
base insinuations which are being circulated by professional 
liars and falsifiers in order better to fulfill the orders given 
by the incendiaries of a new war. Such is the policy of the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom, designed 
to achieve world domination. 

The head of the Government of the Soviet Union, Joseph 
Stalin, stated: 

“The policy of the present leaders of the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom is a policy of ag- 
gression, a policy of unleashing a new war.” 


This policy is being opposed by the policy of the Soviet 
Union, the policy of peace and co-operation among all coun 
tries desiring such co-operation, the policy of supporting the 
United Nations Organization which, according to the just 
expression of the head of the Government of the Soviet 
Union, Stalin, is “a serious instrument for the maintenance 
of peace and international security.” 

The Soviet Union is faithful to the principles of inter- 
national co-operation. The Soviet Union has been and is 
opposing the formation of military blocs and aggressive 
military groups. 

At the plenary meeting of the First Session of the General 
Assembly in 1946, the delegation of the Soviet Union de- 
clared that the recognition by the Soviet Union of the prin- 
ciples of international co-operation expresses a firm will for 
world peace and the readiness for peaceful competition of 
state and social systems in the field of social and economic 
affairs. The delegation of the Soviet Union declared that 
there are no waverings or doubts in the minds of the Soviet 
people as to the fact that peace among nations, wide and 
friendly co-operation, fully correspond to the interests of 
the Soviet Union and cannot but correspond to the interests 
of all peaceful countries and peoples. 

In 1934, the leader of the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
Joseph Stalin, said: 

“Our foreign policy is clear. It is a policy of maintain- 
ing peace and of strengthening trade relations with all 
countries. The USSR is not thinking of threatening any- 
one and all the more of attacking anyone. We stand for 
peace and are defending the cause of peace. But we are 
not afraid of threats and are ready to answer the war- 
mongers blow for blow.” 


This was stated in 1934, 

Five years later, in March 1939, almost on the eve of the 
Second World War, while speaking of the foreign policy ot 
the Soviet Union, Stalin once again pointed out that: 

“We stand for peace and for strengthening business ties 
with all countries, we are maintaining and will continue 
to maintain this position in so far as these countries main- 
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tain the same relations with the Soviet Union, in so far as 
hey do not attempt to violate the interests of our country.” 
‘| he 


principles 


Union now, as before, stands true to the 
expressed in these words of its great leader. While 
its toreign policy, the Soviet Union invariably 
fights tor the cause of peace and exposes the incendiaries of a 

vho are ready to hurl upon the peaceful nations 
nd yet more terrible disasters. 

\t this time, when the mobilization of the aggressive 
forces continues, the Soviet Union considers it a duty to 
raise its voice once again against the warmongers and the 
preparation of a new war, to raise its voice in defence of 
peace and security of nations. A mighty mass movement for 
peace is constantly growing and expanding in all countries. 
‘The democratic forces standing for peace are growing a 
hundred times faster than the black array of warmongers. 
‘The determination of the democratic forces to resist the base 
deeds of imperialist aggressors is also increasing apace. It 
is the duty of the United Nations, which in the Charter of 
its Organization has proclaimed its determination to 
‘“. . . save succeeding generations from the scourge of war 
and to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security’ ,— 
it is the duty, I say, of the United Nations to add its voice 
to the voices of millions and millions of peoples who are 
opposing war and standing for peace and friendship among 
nations. 

he Soviet delegation, on instructions of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, calls upon the General Assembly to take, on its 
part, measures aimed at strengthening peace and eliminating 
the threat of a new war which is being prepared by the 
aggressive blocs of states headed by the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom. 

On instructions of the Soviet Government, the delegation 
of the USSR submits the following proposals for adoption 
by the General Assembly: 

‘The first proposal reads as follows: 
“The General Assembly condemns the preparations of a 


Soviet 
carrying out 


new War’ 





DESIRE to make some observations and to express my 
country’s views regarding some of the problems now 
before this Assembly. 

In my speech to the General Assembly last year I made it 
clear that we were disappointed with the progress of the 
United Nations. I feel it may yet recover its original spirit. 
But I am bound to point out that the apparent incompat- 
ibility existing between the great powers has made it impos- 
sible to find a satisfactory basis for a world peace structure. 
It is useless to allow oneself to be deluded, and we must face 
the facts. 

The United Nations was created to achieve universality. 
It was the conception behind the League of Nations, but 
never achieved. We confidently assumed that if the great 
powers could, in spite of their widely different economic 
system, find a basis upon which they could co-operate, there 





new war which are being conducted in a number of coun- 
tries, particularly in the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, and which find their expression in gov- 
ernment-encouraged war propaganda, in the armaments race 
and in inflated war budgets which fall as a heavy burden on 
the population, in the establishment of numerous military, 
naval and air bases on the territories of other countries, in 
the formation of military blocs of states pursuing aggressive 
aims in regard to the peace-loving democratic countries, and 
in the execution of other measures aimed at aggression.” 
The second proposal reads as follows: 

“Just as civilized nations have long ago condemned the 
use for military purposes of poison gas and of bacteriological 
weapons as being a heinous crime against mankind, so the 
General Assembly recognizes that the use of atomic weapons 
and other means of mass destruction of human beings is 
incompatible with the conscience and honour of nations and 
with membership in the United Nations, and considers any 
further delays in the adoption by the United Nations of 
practical measures for,the unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and for the establishment of an adequate and rigid 
international control to be inadmissible.” 

The third proposal reads as follows: 


“The General Assembly calls upon all nations to settle 
their disputes and differences peacefully without resorting 
to the use of force or to threats of force. The General 
Assembly taking note, at the same time, of the unbending 
will and determination of peoples to ward off the threat of a 
new war and to secure the maintenance of peace, as ex- 
pressed in all countries in the mighty popular movement for 
peace and against warmongers, and bearing in mind that the 
Five Powers permanent members of the Security Council 
bear primary responsibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, unanimously expresses the wish 
that the United States of America, and the United Kingdom, 
China, France and the Soviet Union join their efforts for 
this purpose and conclude between themselves a pact for the 
strengthening of peace.” 


The “Upside Down” Language of 
Soviet Diplomacy 
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was a reasonable chance of succeeding in giving effect to 
this principle of universality. We came here this year with a 
slight hope that this year’s General Assembly might take a 
step forward in this direction. But the speech we heard on 
Friday last from the Soviet Union representative can scarcely 
be called encouraging or likely to help in the achievement of 
this objective. It must be remembered that unless there is a 
firm universal foundation based on understanding between 
the five great powers, there is little chance of the Security 
Council, the General Assembly and the subordinate agencies 
proving effective. 

Let us first look at the facts. 

Scarcely any problem which has been referred to the 
organs or to the subordinate agencies has been approached 
or dealt with in an objective way. Our hopes were given a 
grave set-back by Mr. Molotov in his speech during the 
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Assembly in 1946, which described what he called “the 
two tendencies.” It was there revealed that one section of 
the United Nations was firmly convinced that the non- 
communist area of the world was bound to fall victim to 
its own contradictions, and it was made clear to us then 
that we were not going to receive from the Soviet Union 
Government any genuine co-operation. This has been borne 
out, | am sorry to say, by events. Every step that has been 
proposed in order to rehabilitate the world, such as the 
Marshall Plan, the assistance to under-developed countries, 
or any scheme devised to raise the standard of life through- 
out the world, has met with virulent and abusive propaganda 
of the kind to which we have become accustomed. But people 
will learn sooner or later that things are not inevitable in 
this world. The great slump of 1929 will not inevitably recur. 

These prophets of gloom remind me of a person in my 
own country years ago who used to prophesy that the world 
would come to an end on a certain date. When his forecast 
was proved to be wrong, he would promptly alter the date. 
I am convinced that these prophets of disaster and doom will 
be disappointed. We have learned over a large area of the 
world to co-operate. We have profited by our experiences 
of the past and we are consciously resorting to measures to 
counteract the operation of blind forces. As Mr. Acheson 
said, there is a growing world conscience, and people now 
realise that universal co-operation can and does produce 
better results than merely waiting for world collapse. In 
my country, we are consciously planning, thinking and trying 
to work out schemes to avoid devastating blind economic 
operation visiting its doom upon the people. 

One of the handicaps of the United Nations has been the 
refusal by certain powers loyally to abide by its decisions, 
but, in spite of this, some achievements have been realised 
during the past year. May I say at the outset that we are 
happy to be able to note some improvement in the situation 
in Greece. It is to the credit of this Assemb!y that it made 
tremendous efforts, in meeting after meeting, to try and reach 
a solution of the problem of Greece, and I am convinced that 
the whole world realises that the promotion of civil war 
anywhere or interference from outside is contrary to all the 
principles of the United Nations. Now let us look at Greece 
in the light of the above. The meeting of the Security 
Council in London in 1946 made it quite clear that Greece 
must be allowed to settle her own affairs and develop her 
own institutions in her own way. Speaking for my delega- 
tion, we are grateful to President Truman and his Gov- 
ernment and to the Congress of the United States for the 
generous assistance which they extended to Greece when her 
independence and integrity were seriously threatened. We 
are also grateful for the timely help to Turkey when she 
was being subjected to a war of nerves. The efforts made by 
the Greek people to maintain their free institutions, the 
sacrifices made by her army, and the patience shown, in spite 
of a flow of filthy and abusive language and propaganda, 
all evoke within us the same kind of admiration we felt for 
Greece, when in the early days of the war, she faced the 
Fascist hordes and when those who abuse her now had con- 
cluded a treaty of friendship with Hitler. Greece has paid a 
heavy price for her liberty. We hope she will now be left 
alone in peace and that she will be free to hold her elections 
without interference. I trust she will find it possible to be 
generous to those of her people who were misled. Greece 
was a signatory to the five Peace Treaties signed in 1947. 
Unfortunately, she still has no agreement with her neighbor, 
Albania. This little country has been used as a base for 
attacks on Greece. I would encourage Greece now to settle 
her differences with all her neighbors in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, and would urge her not to adopt the attitude followed 
by those who raped her. In this connexion, His Majesty’s 


Government is indebted to the members of the Balkan Com- 
mission, whose Report we have received and read. | do not 
want to take up too much of the time of the General As- 
sembly, but I would ask representatives to study Chapter 5 
of this Report, which gives the conclusions ot that Com- 
mission. It is impressive in its impartiality and also for its 
solemn condemnation of the conduct of certain governments. 

The General Assembly will be called on to deal with the 
question of Italian Colonies. These Colonies have been 
under military occupation since 1943 and failure to arrive 
at a settlement has been a great handicap to the development 
of their political and economic needs. We have had to 
operate a military occupation under the terms of the Hague 
Convention, and it is unfair to the people living in those 
territories to handicap them further by failure to decide the 
issue. 

I should like to deal with each of these territories in turn. 

With regard to the Senussi, during the war we gave a 
solemn pledge, and we must honour that pledge. All will 
remember the great fight of the desert, and all will remember 
the period when the United Kingdom was largely alone. 
Accordingly, in order to get on with internal attairs, we 
have established an administration for local affairs. This 
does not in any way prejudice this Assembly in dealing with 
the problem. 

With regard to Eritrea, it was the British Commonwealth 
which liberated that country and Abyssinia. At the last 
session of the General Assembly, after full consideration and 
study we made clear our attitude toward this problem—and, 
although, naturally, we have given still further study to the 
whole problem, our position in principle remains the same. 
My Government supports Ethiopia’s claim to Eritrea, except 
the Western Province. I am firmly convinced that, provided 
proper protection is assured to the Italian minority, a great 
step can be made toward peace in that area. I believe that 
there has already been co-operation between the Italians and 
the Ethiopians in trade and development, and there is evi- 
dence that, if this is allowed to grow in natural soil, the 
whole community will benefit. 

With regard to Italian Somaliland, we support the pro- 
posal we put forward last year in the Assembly. 

With reference to Tripolitania, I again want to make it 
quite clear to the Assembly that we have no desire t» remain 
in this territory. We are prepared to do anything we can 
as the occupying power in helping to reach a solution. We 
agree that the interests of the local inhabitants must be given 
full consideration, and it is greatly to be hoped that there 
will be no delay in producing a solution to the problem. 

I should like at this time to take the opportunity to deal 
with some of the reflections which Mr. Vishinsky made 
upon my Government and other Governments in relation to 
the parts they have played in their foreign policies and in 
the promotion and conclusion of the Brussels Treaty and the 
signature and organization of the Atlantic Treaty. 

The Atlantic Treaty is one of the great events of history. 
The threatening language used by Mr. Vishinsky in his 
speech of last Friday is the same as has been fed to us year 
after year. It is a constant repetition of untruths, in the 
hope that, if you keep repeating them often enough, someone 
will believe them. 

i made it quite clear in my contribution to the debate in 
the Assembly last year that, if it was found that we could 
not proceed on a universal basis, as we had hoped, we must 
try to get on with those with whom we could. We came 
to this conclusion because there was so much to do as a result 
of the war, and, if one or two countries will not work with 
you, then you must go on working with all those who will 
work with you, if you are going to achieve any result. 

The result has been that the prediction has now come true. 
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for, after all, the Atlantic Powers are a community. They 
have a similar civilization. They all adhere to the basic 
principles of liberty and democracy. ‘They do not rely on 
ecret police. ‘They believe in government by the people and 
tor the people, uncontrolled by any dictatorship. It is, there- 
tore, a natural development that these Powers should come 
together but we have taken care to come together within 
the framework of this United Nations. 

Now let me turn to an event that occupied us all at the 
ast session of the Assembly and is still a matter of concern. 
It has a great bearing on the discussions which will take 
place in this Assembly. ‘The four great powers have under- 
taken to bring about a peaceful Europe, and my Government 
has always striven to give effect to the undertaking. Before 
the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow 
in 1947, we gave months of consideration to every facet of 
the situation in Germany. As a result, we placed before our 
colleagues on the Council of Foreign Ministers our proposals 
for a basis on which a peace treaty with Germany might be 
built, and, of course, we were ready to put them side by side 
with any other proposals that might be made. We negotiated 
patiently for seven weeks, but all we received during those 
tiring seven weeks were speeches similar to the one we heard 
last Friday. That is not negotiation; that is not trying to 
find a solution; that is not doing business in international 
affairs. Other Ministers cannot be expected to sit, week 
after week, month after month, simply to be abused and 
told that they are warmongers, and the rest of it. Prior to 
this meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, Mr. 
Byrnes, then Secretary of State for the United States, put 
forward on behalf of the United States Government a draft 
treaty, the provisions of which were designed to contain 
Germany for forty years, and so to eliminate any possible 
danger of war within that period or of conflict between the 
Allies. I would ask everyone to study the reply given to this 
proposed treaty by the Government of the Soviet Union, 
and, by that reply, to test the sincerity of the resolutions 
put forward to this Assembly. 

Later, that great soldier-statesman and friend of the 
people, Mr. Marshall, brought forward his plan for the 
relief of Europe, and again in London in November 1947 
renewed his Government's offer of this treaty of disarma- 
ment. Again, I ask that the students of international affairs 
should study impartially the proceedings of those negotia- 
tions and decide where the danger to world peace really lies. 

I see in the Report that credit has been claimed for the 
United Nations for the settlement of the Berlin incident. 
| fear that that is an over-simplification. In reviewing the 
development of the situation, | should like to put this ques- 
tion to the Assembly: Who was initially responsible for 
precipitating the crisis in Berlin? It was not the bJnited 
States, France or the United Kingdom. The entire world 
was thrown into a state af apprehension by the action of the 
Soviet Union Government, which sought to use what it 
thought was its power of blockade to starve two and one-half 
million pepole and to bring pressure on the other three Allies. 
Ll cannot see that that action was in keeping with the reso- 
lution which was announced from this platform last Friday. 
No one knew what were the intentions of the Government 
of the Soviet Union and what incident they were trying to 
provoke. If anyone displayed patience, it was the other three 
Powers. For a whole year, we proceeded together to feed 
two and one-half million people by air communications rather 
than to submit to Soviet pressure. We did everything possible 
to settle the problem, including bringing it before the 
Security Council. 

We were indebted to Mr. Bramuglia and his colleagues 
for the efforts they made to try to find a way out. The 
solution they proposed was accepted by us, but it was vetoed 


in the Security Council by the Soviet Union representative. 
I thought then, and I still think, that the actions of the 
Soviet Union Government arising from the Berlin situation 
were designed and calculated to persuade the world that the 
Soviet Union Government was prepared to risk war rather 
than be denied their objective, which was the complete and 
illegal control of Berlin by them. It was only the determina- 
tion of the Western Powers to combine to give effect to the 
principles of the United Nations in the face of this possible 
aggression that brought about a partial solution of the prob- 
lem, which, unfortunately, has not yet been satisfactorily 
settled. 

When I look back over the past years and re-examine our 
policy in Europe, I ask myself: Could any other course have 
been followed by the Western Powers? As I have already 
said, Greece was threatened. Mr. Vishinsky will remember 
how he visited Romania, abolished the government and in- 
stalled another under the domination of his Government. He 
will also remember how Bulgarian independence was de- 
stroyed and the opposition leaders liquidatd. He will re- 
member the situation in Hungary where the freely elected 
government was soon undermined and discouraged, and how 
in Poland no free elections were ever allowed to take place, 
in spite of the undertaking given at Potsdam. Finally, speak- 
ing in this Assembly where we have been accustomed to meet 
that great figure and democrat, Jan Masaryk, I must too 
make mournful reference to the disappearance of everything 
that he and his father and President Benes stood for in 
Czechoslovakia. 

If all this is the price of peace, then I think we must say 
it is a very high one. Indeed, I must go further and ask, 
is it really peace? 

The Western Powers were fully aware of the Soviet 
Union's intention to use its agents and its Cominform to 
upset the economy and political structure of every Western 
Power. It cannot be denied that this was the deliberate 
policy of the Soviet Union Government. Does anyone really 
expect that we shall sit quietly by permitting the develop- 
ment of this policy leading to such results as we have seen in 
Czechoslovakia and in other countries I have mentioned ? 
Let me assure you that if the Soviet Union Government ex- 
pects by such methods to convince the Western Powers of 
their bona fide, they are deluding themselves. We will not 
interfere in their country, I suggest one step to confidence 
is for them not to interfere in ours. 

Moreover, no country has more successfully carried out 
its imperialistic policy under a new disguise than the Soviet 
Union. What steps have they taken? They have sought to 
create in each of the democracies a group charged to attempt 
disintegration and destruction, while at the same time they 
have kept their own doors tightly closed because they cannot 
permit the truth from the outside world to reach the mind 
of the Russian people. Not only is no one in that country 
permitted to entertain an opinion unacceptable to the Soviet 
Union Government, but indeed the Government behind 
these closed doors is pursuing a policy which has meant that 
words are given in the minds of the Soviet Union people 
an opposite meaning to that which they have for the rest of 
the world. Thus, peace, as far as I can see from arguments 
put forward, is only peace when it produces results approved 
by the Politburo. If we have any opinions ourselves and dare 
to express them, we are labelled warmongers. That pro- 
duces some curious results, I would remind you. I under- 
stand that Markos in Greece, so long as he was approved, 
was a peace-lover. The fact that he was fighting with foreign 
assistance against the duly elected government of his country 
was quite irrelevant. But suddenly he ceased to be peace- 
loving. Yugoslavia was also peace-loving as long as she 
found favour, but I gather now she has become a warmonger 
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over night. The Chinese communists at present are peace- 
loving; so are the North Koreans. But one does not know 
at what moment they will cease to be peace-loving and become 
warmongers. Czechoslovakia became peace-loving overnight 
in February 1948. I had not noticed that Czechoslovakia, 
nor her history, was anything but peace-loving before. Peace- 
loving, then, can be made a word of ill-omen, just as war- 
mongering signifies independence of Moscow. . 

There are many other verbal perversions. Religious free- 
dom appears to be interpreted to mean persecution, and civil 
liberty means the rule of the secret police. All of us who 
have had the duty of listening in the United Nations to 
the Soviet Union representatives are under no mis-apprehen- 
sion. It is clear that the Soviet Union representative's recent 
speech abounds in examples of this difference in the use of 
words. 

It has been suggested that we should now settle our 
differences by mutual discussion. If thfs means that in the 
future we are to exchange views in a spirit of reasonableness 
and compromise, on behalf of my Government and the 
British people, | welcome it. For three years we have been 
trying to conclude an Austrian treaty. In the light of this 
new declaration, | am hopeful of a solution. 

It is, however, difficult to reconcile this declaration that 
we must settle by mutual discussion with the language used 
in the Soviet Union note to Yugoslavia. At the end of the 
note these words appear: 


“If this is so, then the Soviet Government deems 
it needful to declare that it will not put up with such a 
position and will be forced to use other more effectual 
methods to defend the rights and interests of Soviet 
citizens in Yugoslavia and to call to order the fascist 
violaters who have gone to far.”’ 

Now Yugoslavia is an independent country. It is a mem- 
ber of this Assembly. But there is nothing in this note that 
I can detect that says that if a satisfactory solution is not 
reached, then it will be referred to the United Nations, the 
Security Council or to any other instrument of this body. 
What it does say is that the Soviet Union Government alone 
will determine the instrument, and will use it. It says 
that they will use “more effectual methods”. What are the 
methods which they have in mind. Are they endangering 
the security and integrity of Yugoslavia? What is more, 
are they endangering the peace of the world? We have some 
unhappy memories in history of events beginning in that 
part of the world. Is it the intention of the Soviet Union 
to resort to some dastardly means? I am at a loss to under- 
stand their meaning. Our information, however, was that 
troops began to move in that area towards Yugoslavia. At 
present, as I see it, a very dangerous situation exists which 
we all regard with apprehension. This is a matter that does 
not solely affect the two countries; when things start you 
do not know where they are going to end. I should be happy 
to know that Mr. Vishinsky’s advice to us has been accepted 
by his Government, and that therefore the threat to force 
contained in the Soviet note to Yugoslavia is now withdrawn. 
It reminds me forceably of the recent situation in Berlin 
when the United States, France and the United Kingdom 
were in effect warned that they would be forced out of 
Berlin unless they submitted to Soviet Union pressure. 

If this note is withdrawn, and if there is no settlement, and 
the question is submitted for discussion or referred to the 
United Nations, it would represent an important practical 
contribution to the restoration of world confidence. 

I now turn to China. The plea of the Chinese representa- 
tive from this rostrum this week merits full consideration, 
and I do not propose at this time to discuss the details of 
the problems which it raises. 

There have been many conquests of China but no con- 


querors. 
people. 

But modern China has been sorely tried. From 1931 she 
suffered from Japanese aggression. When the Japanese were 
defeated, civil war divided her. I can assure the Chinese 
people that my government will watch events in China 
very closely, but judging by the speeches being made by the 
victorious leaders, slogans of the kind to which we have 
become accustomed are echoing through China. China may, 
after all, find herself in need of all members of the United 
Nations, and not only one single country. Any attempt to 
create prejudice and hatred will not be in the interests ot 
China. My country will make no attempt to interfere in 
her choice of government. China has entered into certain 
international obligations which we feel must be honoured. 
A wise approach to the handling of these problems will be 
in the interests of the whole world. 

| wonder if I may, at the expense of detaining the As- 
sembly, make just a short reference to Malaya, all because 
it is a part of the same story. We have had to face terrorism 
in that territory on similar lines. The local inhabitants have 
been struggling hard to restore their economy, and we have 
been collaborating and assisting. We have also been as- 
sisting, step by step, in the development of measures leading 
ultimately to self-government. Great strides have already 
been made, and it is a matter of great regret that the 
people are being kept in a state of apprehension, not by the 
revolt of any of the local population but by the instruments 
of an outside power. 

I took careful note of the speech delivered by the Indian 
representative. If I may say so, it was a very thoughtful 
speech, particularly his references to self-government. His 
Majesty’s Government are of course very gratified to have 
been able to co-operate with the people of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Burma to bring about a transfer of power to 
over 400 million people in Asia, a major political operation 
carried out in a most remarkable manner in good faith. 
Notwithstanding all the differences that have hitherto existed, 
we were glad to be able to hand over, which I think they 
will acknowledge, a great Civil Service trained by us in 
the art of administration, and an army well-trained to keep 
order, and the transfer of power was carried through effec- 
tively. This makes us earnestly hope that the difference 
existing between India and Pakistan will soon be finally 
resolved. I know nothing that will give greater joy to thei: 
friends. It will also help, I am sure, if this one difficulty 
can be removed, of assisting more speedily their greater 
economic development, so essential in that part of the world. 

It is a matter of great regret to my Government that 
Ceylon, who is innocent of any wrong of any kind, who 
has achieved its independence like India and Pakistan, has 
been denied the right to sit in this Assembly. It is in the 
interests of the United Nations that steps should be found 
where people who fulfil the conditions required for admis- 
sion to this General Assembly shall not be kept outside the 
door by a veto. 

So much of my speech has been taken up with political 
events that I have little time to refer to the work of the 
specialised agencies. I would, however, like to take this 
opportunity of congratulating the Economic and Social 
Council and its President, Mr. Thorn, on a very good 
year’s work. Reading through the report, I felt that the last 
session of the Council was probably the best that had been 
held. I think that the future success of this Council will 
depend to a great extent on the cutting out of less essential 
activities and in concentrating on really practical ones 
which can be applied effectively and quickly. Confusion and 
loss of efficiency will result if the efforts of the Council are 
too diffused. 


Each in turn has been absorbed by the Chinese 
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Now, may I turn to the vexed question of atomic energy. 
We have heard the threadbare accusation that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has failed to fulfil the task given to 
it by the General Assembly because of continuous attempts 
on the part of the United States and the United Kingdom 
to impose on the Commission a plan which was unacceptable 
to self-respecting nations. What are the facts? So far from 
being imposed, the plan resulted from several years’ work 
in the Commission in which, be it remembered, nineteen 
members of the United Nations have taken part at various 
times. All the members of the Commission but two accepted 
it in preference to the Soviet Union’s plan. Both plans 
have been thoroughly examined and exhaustively discussed, 
and the Commission’s acceptance of the plan in November 
last was by no less than forty members of the General As- 
sembly. “These forty members must feel flattered by the 
suggestion that they were coerced into adopting a plan which 
no self-respecting nation could adopt. 

But we continually hear the plea for prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and an attempt to place blame upon us and 
others for failing to make prohibition a reality. This is 
really a stupid charge. We are as anxious as anyone for 
prohibition. ‘he original declaration by President ‘Truman, 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. McKenzie King, issued in Washington 
in 1945 called for the elimination of the atomic weapon. 

The resolution of the General Assembly of 24 January 
1946 repeated this call. 

Since then, a series of resolutions adopted by overwhelm- 
ing majorities in the Atomic Energy Commission itself have 
emphasized this essential aim of the elimination of the atomic 
weapon. But we and others have recognized that effective 
prohibition depends on effective control of atomic energy. 
In common with others we support the plan approved by 
the General Assembly because it would provide for effective 
control. Nevertheless, the Soviet Union has clung obstinately 
to the proposals for control which they put forward in 1947 
and which have been rejected over and over again as in- 
adequate. ‘They have continued to decry the plan approved 
by this Assembly. I listened to their speech last Friday with 
very great care, and 1 should like to ask, because it is very 
foolish to go on arguing if there is: no disagreement: Are 
we now to understand that the Soviet Union Government 
will now accept the decision of the United Nations? If 
that is so, then it is a matter of making it effective. 

It is not obstruction on our part or on the part of those 
who think as we do that has prevented agreement. The 
Soviet Union representative, | would remind you, on 23 
September called for the “unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and for the establishment of an adequate and rigid 
international control.” 

President Truman's statement on the same day re-empha- 
sised the need for “truly effective and enforceable interna- 
tional control.” It seems to me that the two words are 
looking for the same thing and if there has to be effective 
control, then the means of inspection and of operating 
effective control must be open to the United Nations to 
carry out. But a further argument has been used that the 
reason it has not been acceded to is that it interferes with 
“independence and sovereignty.” I could argue that at great 
length, but if we are all in danger from atomic weapons 
and we all want to control them, and we put it in the 
hands of a collective body, representing the world, to do 
it, then, up to that point, we surrender our sovereignty in 
order to achieve effective control and in order to see to 
it that each one of us is treated fairly and that our position 
is secure. That is provided for in the General Assembly 


plan. 
It means, therefore, that they must come out of their 
shell, raise their curtain, open the way to the system of 





contro! approved by the General Assembly which we, and 
others, and the majority, believe in our hearts is the only 
thing that will give us adequate security. 

My Government, therefore, adheres to the original de- 
claration which President Truman, Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
McKenzie King issued in Washington November 1945, 
and we are ready, immediately, to take all constructive 
steps to give effect to it. 

But another argument is advanced. It is asserted that 
a convention prohibiting the use of an atomic weapon would 
in itself be enough, and there has been advanced the argu- 
ment of the Convention relating to gas warfare, concluded 
in 1925. It was assumed that the Gas Warefare Conven- 
tion prevented the use of gas during the last war. Let me call 
attention to some facts. I understand that under the Gas 
Warfare Convention, no provision existed for enforcable in- 
spection. Enforcable inspection was certainly never applied, 
and, in the process of the war, it became known to us, 
as it did to the Government of the Soviet Union, that the 
Germans were producing gas, and it was feared that they 
would use it and, indeed, they came near to using it. And 
in the very critical days of the War, Generalissimo Stalin 
had received the same information and requested my Govern- 
ment to issue an announcement that should the Germans 
resort to the use of gas, we would retaliate to the fullest 
possible extent. We agreed to do that. The announcement 
was made. We proceeded to speed up the production of gas 
in order that we could effectively carry out our intention 
to retaliate should Germany resort to gas warfare. 

This situation arose largely because there was no provi- 
sion in the Convention for inspection. It was an ineffective 
Convention, simply left to the respective governments. And 
I suggest now that this is such a terrific weapon of destruc- 
tion that anyone who really wants to put an end to it and 
satisfy humanity, will readily agree to inspection in order 
to give satisfaction to every citizen of the world, to the 
effect that a Convention has been properly carried out. 

We have approached all these problems on the basis of 
collective security, first ; disarmament with inspection, second ; 
and enforcable control. 

Finally, notwithstanding all our disappointments at these 
great problems, I yet assert that the United Nations has 
performed a great task. We shall not build a world or- 
ganization in a day or a year, but it will grow. One of 
its greats advantages is its debates, its exchange of views, 
and open discussion of different approaches to world problems. 
All these annual events, and the agencies which are created, 
I feel, confidently, are gradually helping to develop in the 
minds and hearts of the people a greater understanding of 
the importance of international law, of the rule of law, of 
the moral acceptance of law, the necessity for the adoption 
of a high standard of moral values in the enforcement of 
that law, and the necessity—and I would emphasize this— 
for the universal adoption of the optional clauses and for 
the willing acceptance of decisions, even if they may not be 
quite to our liking. 

The United Nations may, in regard to the magnitude 
of the problem, have to limit its scope in order to have greater 
success with the questions it seeks to deal. 

It has perhaps, in its enthusiasm, thrown its net a little 
wide. It may have attempted too much and achieved too 
little. Concentration on fundamental problems may be the 
way to make it more effective and more successful. It is a 
course which ought to be carefully studied. 

Therefore, in spite of frustrations, it is the people’s will, 
I am convinced, that we should go forward and not lose 
sight of the great objective that man has always had before 
him: universal peace, universal brotherhood and the means 
to settle all disputes without resort to force. 
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SHOULD like to deal with certain essential facts 

which in the opinion of my delegation are important in 

present-day international politics, and particularly for 
my country, the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
In the first place, I feel I should stress the fact that dis- 
crepencies between words and deeds in current international 
relations have assumed appalling proportions. This is also 
reflected in our General Assembly. Most controversial inter- 
national problems are not presented here before us as they 
really are. 

It is certainly true that in recent decades, and especially 
after the bitter experiences of two world wars, the demo- 
cratic consciousness of mankind has made such progress that 
it is very difficult for statesmen to champion relations among 
nations based on inequality or to defend the colonial system, 
imperialistic expansion, the right of great powers to impose 
their will on smaller or weaker nations, and so on. The 
democratic consciousness of common working men and 
women, irrespective of their political affiliations, has become 
a powerful factor. We all know, on the other hand, that 
this by no means signifies that all that is disapproved by 
democratic public opinion has ceased to exist in practice as 
well. Not at all. Unsound conditions continue, but they 
are brought in by smuggling procedures. They are camou- 
flaged by propagandistic devices. The enslavement of nations 
has been formally branded as a crime, but it continues to be 
practiced through diverse political and economic means. The 
equality of sovereign countries is formally recognized here, 
but many of those who give lip-service to the principle of 
“sovereign equality” have only scant regard for this principle 
when their relations with other countries are involved. 
Moreover, the dangerous precept that peace can be preserved 
with threats of war is finding very wide-spread application. 
Finally, at a time when there is so much talk about the prin- 
ciple of non-interference in the affairs of other countries, 
interference in practice has become the main weapon of the 
international policy of great powers and the main source of 
new war dangers. But great propaganda efforts are exerted 
to conceal this and give it quite a different appearance. 

Some persons have a marked tendency to turn the United 
Nations into a propaganda rostrum, a rostrum for propa- 
ganda of this kind. We are confronted by this question: 
Shall we compete here in making propaganda peace speeches 
or shall we try to advance the cause of peace. 

We hold that all those who look upon the United Nations 
as an essential instrument of international co-operation and 
peace should in these precincts combat the tendency to 
“solve’’ current problems by propaganda effects or phrase- 
mongering about democracy. In other words, we all should 
strive against discrepancies between words and deeds, and 
see to it that international problems in this General As- 
sembly are considered for what they are. 

We are repeatedly confronted by the question as to 
whether states with differing social systems can co-exist and 
co-operate, making possible an enduring peace among na- 
tions. ; 

There is no doubt that such co-operation is both possible 
and necessary; if we are to have peace, we must secure it 





in the conditions obtaining in the world today, the conditions 
created by the fact that states with different social systems 
are extant. These differences do not in themselves consti- 
tute a source of war danger, provided we abide by the prin- 
ciple of non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries. The other day, for instance, we heard the Chi- 
nese representative advocate a crusade against communism, 
which in fact was tantamount to advocating war against 
the Soviet Union. It clearly is not possible to make such 
appeals and at the same time speak of world peace. In our 
opinion, the problem reduces itself to this: if we stand on 
the principle of every nation’s right to self-determination 
and of every state being entitled to define its own way of 
life, then it follows that co-operation among states with 
different social systems is fully possible. On the other hand, 
if this principle is flaunted, then the danger to peace becomes 
obvious, not only among states with varying social systems, 
but also among states with similar social systems. 

Accordingly, the danger of war does not arise from dif- 
ferences of social systems. It arises from imperialistic and 
anti-democratic tendencies in international relations, from 
the violation of the principle of equality of states and na- 
tions, from the economic exploitation of other nations, from 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

That is why the efforts to strengthen the chances for 
peace under present conditions cannot be separated from a 
constant struggle for the establishment of relations among 
nations based on equality. Such efforts depend on the 
strengthening of the independence of smaller states. They 
can succeed only through the creation of economic and other 
conditions favoring independence and working towards the 
elimination of the numerous existing discriminations and 
economic and political pressures in international relations. 
Thus, and thus only, can we aspire to conditions of genuine 
international co-operation. 

Therein is the touchstone of the sincerity of words and 
statements on peace. One cannot threaten or weaken small 
countries and trample under foot their right to organize an 
independent existence. One cannot exploit them economically 
or try to subjugate them and simultaneously speak of peace. 
One cannot talk of the obsoleteness of sovereign equality 
and advocate world government or world state which would 
legalize the economic and political world hegemony of one 
or another great power and, at the same time, assert that all 
of that is intended to safeguard peace. Further, one can- 
not heap threats upon any government for the sole reason 
that the latter asks for a greater measure of democracy and 
equality in relations among states, and, in the same breath, 
speak of non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, and denounce the use of war threats in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

The delegation of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia considers such practices to be extremely dangerous and 
a persisting source of war. 

The question of the equality and independence of small 
countries is, of course, closely linked to that of their progress 
in the economic field and, above all, to the general trend of 
their economic development. The discrepancy between the 
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accumulation of the benefits of technical progress and eco- 
nomic progress, in general, in the developed countries, espe- 
cially in some of the large and developed countries, and, on 
the other hand, the backwardness prevailing in the under- 
developed countries, this discrepancy, I say, is fraught with 
danger for normal international relations and co-operation. 
No one can deny the obligation and duty of an international 
organization such as the United Nations to seek a solution 
of this problem by giving assistance to under-developed 
countries in the spirit of the United Nations Charter, with 
4 view to promoting a more rapid development of the po- 
tentialities of the under-developed countries themselves, and 
with a view to strengthening their international independ- 
ence, 

It is obviously absurd to speak of economic and political 
co-operation on a basis of equality, if one starts from the 
standpoint that the economies of smaller and less developed 
countries are merely designed to serve as an appendage to 
the economies of big, highly developed countries and sources 
of extra profit for them, rather than from the principle of 
the raising of the economic power and welfare of every 
country, of the optimum development of the productive 
forces and the consolidation of the economic foundations 
of their independence and equality. 

It is for this very reason that economic assistance as a 
means for the development and strengthening of the politi- 
cal independence of the under-developed countries remains 
an open problem. 

There is no doubt that this problem is the most unsatis- 
factory aspect of the work of the United Nations, although 
there is no doubt that its solution should be among the pri- 
mary tasks of this Organization. 

It is true that at a recent session, the United Nations, 
within the framework of its budget, launched what is known 
as a programme of technical assistance, and that measures of 
so-called expanded programmes of technical assistance 
through the United Nations and specialized agencies, are 
now in progress. 

This, in itself, undoubtedly, may be taken to be a positive 
step forward. It is obvious, however, that the advantages 
of technical assistance to under-developed countries cannot 
be very great if those countries do not possess the means of 
applying the techniques that are thus offered to them. 

We consider that there exist today the requisite material 
conditions for rapid economic progress of under-developed 
areas and countries. A correct solution of this problem in a 
manner calculated to enable under-developed nations to rely 
on the economic assistance of the United Nations would 
mean a considerable advance in the safeguarding of genuine 
independence of a number of countries, thereby strengthen- 
ing world peace. Moreover, Yugoslavia’s attitude on all 
these questions is well known from the activities of the 
Yugoslav delegations in the United Nations, from the very 
first days of the existence of this body. However, a year 
and a half ago, my country was confronted with a new prob- 
lem, that of the defense of its sovereignty and independence. 
I am referring to the dispute between the Government of 
the USSR and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

Speaking of the discrepancies between words and deeds, 
I cannot fail to refer to certain anti-democratic practices of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
towards the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. Of 
late, these practices have aroused much comment in world 
public opinion. 

Concrete measures taken by the Government of the Soviet 
Union, with regard to Yugoslavia, are evidence of the fact 
that the former does not always interpret the strivings of 
the friends of peace and democracy. We appreciate the posi- 





tive and progressive stands of the Government of the USSR 
in favor of peace and peaceful co-operation among nations 
—and, in such instances, the Government of the USSR has 
had and will have our support—but, at the same time, we 
cannot help noting the profound discrepancy between the 
words and deeds of the Government of the USSR in re- 
lation to a number of questions, and this is more particularly 
apparent in the attitude of the Government of the USSR 
towards the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

One cannot speak of non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries while, at the same time, pursuing a 
policy such as the one now being conducted by the Govern- 
ment of the USSR toward the Government of an independ- 
ent country—Yugoslavia. One cannot profess peace-loving 
intentions while hurling upon Yugoslavia such threats as 
are being made by the Government of the USSR against 
Yugoslavia. 

All this acquires particular significance in view of the fact 
that it adopted such a policy towards the country which—as 
is well known both to the Government of the Soviet Union 
and to the world at large—does not enjoy the support of 
any bloc of powers, which has neither concluded secret pacts 
or entered into military alliances with any opponent of the 
USSR. It is obviously, for this very reason, that the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR considers that it is justified in apply- 
ing, in these relations with Yugoslavia, diplomatic methods 
unprecedented in history, the exposure of which does but 
small credit to the Government of the USSR. 

But the peoples of Yugoslavia, which achieved their na- 
tional and social liberation with their own forces and at the 
cost of extremely heavy sacrifices in World War II, wish 
to organize their socialist life in their own country along 
their own lines, because they are convinced that they will 
thereby be serving not merely their own interests but also 
those of co-operation among nations on a basis of equality, 
the interests of peace and human progress. They wish to do 
so, because they respect all other nations, their history and 
culture, their right to live and develop on a basis of equality, 
their right to contribute to the general cause of human 
progress. 

As has always been the case in history, the real ideologi- 
cal and material essence of the dispute is being obscured and 
every form of pressure is being brought to bear upon our 
country in an attempt to make it yield to foreign hegemon- 
nistic tendencies. This is accompanied by an unheard of 
campaign of slanders and lies, a campaign for which it is 
dificult to find a precedent in history. Economic pressure 
has been organized and has developed into an almost com- 
plete economic blockade of Yugoslavia on the part of the 
Eastern European countries. At the same time, attempts are 
being made to impress weak nerves by means of lengthy 
notes and open threats; demonstrative troop movements are 
taking place along our borders, and frontier incidents are 
systematically provoked. Suffice it to mention that from the 
period | July, 1948 to 1 September, 1949, alone, 219 armed 
incidents were provoked by Albania, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary, and, in addition, there have been 69 violations 
of our air-space. 

Yugoslavia, a country which had only recently been at- 
tacked because of its sympathies for the Greek Democratic 
Movement, is now being slandered, through the leadership 
of the Greek Democratic Army. A considerable section of 
the world press and radio is being enlisted for the purpose 
of spreading the vilest inventions and calumnies against our 
country. 

In addition, sensational trials are being staged—trials 
such as the recent Rajk trial in Hungary, whose Machiavel- 
listic fantasy in its accusations against Yugoslavia has earned 
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it a leading place in the history of international provoca- 
tions. Without the slightest scruple, and without even an 
effort to make these lies sound more plausible or to do away 
with the more obvious inconsistencies, these concerted fabri- 
cations were produced for the sole purpose of slandering 
Yugoslavia. One is aghast at the morals of those who stage 
such grim and cruel farces. The organizers of the trial 
needed it to “prove” that Yugoslavia was an aggressive coun- 
try which had been plotting nothing less than an armed 
invasion of all the Eastern European countries. The real 
purpose, of course, was to justify the aggressive pressure 
being exerted upon Yugloslavia. 

Mr. Vyshinsky failed to make any reference to these facts, 
although they have for a number of months aroused the 
interest of world public opinion. The Yugoslav delegation, 
however, does not feel that it can pass over this matter in 
silence, because in substance it has proved to be not a ques- 
tion of a superficial ideological conflict, but one of hege- 
monistic tenaencies directed against my country—that is, 
against an independent country which is not threatening 
anyone by its constructing its socialist economy and, there- 
fore, needs one thing above everything else, namely, peace. 
In thus asserting their independence and struggling for the 
establishment of independent relations among nations on a 
basis of equality, the peoples of Yugoslavia are, in fact, 
fighting for conditions essential to human progress—for the 
right of every nation to an unfettered development of its 
own creative resources. In this Yugoslavia is guided neither 
by selfish and narrow-minded nationalism, nor by any lack 
of a desire to co-operate with other nations, nor by the 
absurd belief that a nation can live isolated from the rest of 
mankind. The peoples of Yugoslavia are simply aware of 
the fact that the only course the progress of mankind can 
take is that of releasing, to an increasing degree, the cre- 
ative energies of nations, and, further of the fact that this 
can be achieved only by liberating nations from any form 
of foreign domination. This is, at the same time, the only 
course leading to international co-operation on a basis of 
genuine equality and to a lasting peace. 

In his speech Mr. Vyshinsky sharply denounced both war- 


mongering and the policy of war threats. He further em- 
phasized that the Government of the USSR had always 
been in favor of the equality of states. He submitted a pro- 
posal in this sense wherein particular stress was laid on the 
fact that the Government of the Soviet Union favored the 
settlement of all disputes by peaceful means. The Yugo- 
slav delegation, however, feels and must stress that the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR should, in the first place, implement 
this announced stand which it has taken in the case in which 
it can do so with least difficulty, that is, with regard to 
Yugoslavia, a country which belongs to no bloc, which 
threatens no one, and which is geographically situated in 
the proximity of the USSR. This is all the more so in view 
of the fact that Mr. Vyshinsky in his speech in the General 
Assembly again underlined the desire of the USSR to co- 
operate peacefully and on an equal !voting with all countries 
willing to co-operate under such conditions. In this con- 
nection the Yugoslav delegation wishes to say that Yugo- 
slavia is interested in such co-operation—and such co-oper- 
ation alone—and is always prepared to take part in it. 

Finally, 1 should like to mention the proposal recently 
tabled by the Soviet Union delegation in the General As- 
sembly, the substance of which the Yugoslav delegation 
approves, as it approves every proposal designed to strengthen 
peace. The Yugoslav delegation considers, however, that 
the proposed pact would prove to be a substantial contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace only if it were open to all nations 
desiring to adhere to it, since all powers, both great and 
small, have an equal stake in peace. 

Far be it from us to overlook for a moment the part which 
the great powers are now playing in international life and, 
more particularly, in the maintenance of peace. We are, 
however, of the opinion that the co-operation of the small 
powers on an equal footing in all efforts to strengthen peace 
is essential if peace is to be peace not merely for the great 
powers but also peace between the great powers and the 
small powers—that is to say, a democratic peace, a peace of 
equal nations, a peace for all, and not a peace only for the 
strong and mighty. 


Italy’s Position on Former Colonies 


FREEDOM FOR LIBYA AND ERITREA 
By COUNT CARLO SFORZA, Foreign Minister of Italy 


Delivered before the Political and Security Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, 
Lake Success, N. Y., October 1, 1949 


OR the second time in a year I present myself here as 

your guest. To be sure, your perfect courtesy does not 

make me personally feel the peculiarity of my position 
and for this I am grateful to you. But since the cause of 
peace, our supreme interest, is served by truth and frankness 
rather than by comfortable oblivions, I feel that it would be 
a lack of loyalty towards you, were I not to state that the 
Italian people have learned with increasing bitterness that 
only a few days ago another veto has once more prevented 
our coming here as a member of the United Nations. 

Not only in Italy (where the sense of justice is as strong 
as in all countries which have intensely suffered), but every- 
where in the world this is recognized; the full and absolute 
right on our part to enter the United Nations, and the 
juridical and moral obligation on the part of the Four Big 
Powers to abide by the pledge taken in a solemn treaty to 
support our membership. Far better than I could, this 


thought was nobly expressed here the other day first by the 
French Foreign Minister and yesterday by the United States 
Delegate. Their words will go straight to the heart of the 
Italian people who care so deeply about the friendship of 
their country with France and the United States, as with 
all other peoples who feel what strength Italy may represent 
in the cause of international solidarity and peace. 

The Soviet Government has repeated to me in a note I 
received a few days ago, that—I quote—‘They never op- 
posed the admission of Italy to the United Nations together 
with the other states which have also applied to be admitted 
therein.” Such a phrase would be just, had not the Soviet 
Government made with us the solemn pledge referred to 
above; we know only this pledge which allows for no mental 
reservations. This pledge was the essential counterpart of 
the great sacrifice we made when we signed a treaty of 
peace that contained unjust clauses mainly imposed by errors 
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perhaps inevitable in a period too nead to a terrible war. 

The Soviet Union has no right whatsoever to make our 
admission to the United Nations dependent upon conditions 
which do not concern us. In respect to us, the Soviet Union 
has one duty alone: that of carrying out the solemn com- 
mitment made in a treaty and of remembering that that 
treaty has enabled her to demand to the very last pound of 
flesh the fulfillment of the heavy conditions which the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France—who have always 
favored Italy’s admission to the United Nations—have, for 


their parts, generously waived. 


“CHEAP SCHEMINGS” 


In stating all this I am at the heart of the question of 
the Italian colonies, because it is a vital necessity for the 
United Nations to show the world even in this field that 
they keep themselves above the cheap schemings and cruel 
bargainings of the old autocracies. 

Democratic Italy has always regarded her colonies not 
merely as an Italian interest, but as Italian aspects of world 
is for this reason that Italy succeeded in con- 
to the historical, economic, cultural and moral 
patrimony of the local populations, none of which entertains 
unfriendly teelings toward the Italian communities which, 
through generations, have found # second motherland among 
them. That is why we feel that by supporting the interests 
of all these peoples we are supporting the rights of the 
Italian minorities as well. 

When, last April, Italy asked for trusteeships on those 
territories, it was because at that time trusteeships appeared 
as the most appropriate solution; and I could not admit that 
lraly should be unjustly refused the performance of this 
international task, although by then she was already deter- 
mined to pave the way for the earliest possible independence 
ot the peoples whose trusteeship would have been assigned 
to her. 

‘The proof of the sincerity of this intention of ours is to 
he found in the prompt decision we adopted two months 
later, to declare ourselves fully in favor of the immediate 
independence of the two most progressed territories, Eritrea 
and Libya, as the debate of the Third General 
\ssembly evidenced that such had become the trend of public 
Opinion, 

Italy has spontaneously withdrawn her request for trustee- 

ship of ‘Tripolitania and Eritrea because she has recognized 
that what is of paramount interest for the economic and civil 
life of the two countires is that their present provisional 
regimes should come to an end. 
’ | am fully aware of the difficult conditions that the occupy- 
ing administrations have had to face, but everyone, includ- 
ing the responsible British statesmen, will agree with me in 
recognizing that military administrations, while indispensable 
and maybe beneficial in wartime, soon become detrimental 
when hostilities are over and the people long for the return 
to normal life. 


nterests. It 


tributing 


soon as 


Miuirary Hampers LIFE 

Five, six, seven years of military administration—with all 
the restrictions therein implied—unavoidably result in ham- 
pering the life of occupied countries, curbing initiatives, para- 
lyvzing trade, spreading suspicion through the old tactics of 
the hateful “divide et impera’’ practised by the old mon- 
archies. What civil administration, for instance, would ever 
have thought of forbidding, year after year, the reopening 
of the old good Italian banks which had been so generously 
and constructively helpful to the private interests of Arabs 
and of the Italian settlers alike ? 

It is not possible to go on like this. You must realize that, 
if we keep on this way, the interested populations would 


become convinced that their welfare and their development 
are to you of no real concern but only a pseudo-democratic 
show. 

I am sure, however, that this will not happen. In this 
Assembly the principle of self-determination of peoples is 
not merely an ideal; it is a positive affirmation contained in 
your Charter, 

Convinced that the best way to guarantee even our legit- 
imate national interests is to conceive them in functions of 
the interests of the populations whose fate you are about to 
decide, we want to submit to you our proposals, essentially 
based on that concept. I will be brief because this is the 
best way to be clear. 


Libya 


We wish for Libya a unitary structure which can preserve 
the common historical heritage of its parts, including the 
benefits of what Italy has achieved in the field of trade and 
communications. Naturally, the different characteristics of 
these parts and the varying level of their political maturity 
should be taken into consideration. 

Italy recognizes the necessity of the formation of corres- 
ponding independent states bound to one another by special 
federating ties attesting the historical and spiritual unity of 
the country and ensuring, by means of an apposite Federal 
Council, the protection of their common interests. 

The events of war have bound two of the three sections 
of the Libyan territory to the United Kingdom and France; 
Italy is well aware of the consequences of this fact and of 
the necessity that those two powers be entrusted with the 
task of guiding to independence those peoples. Italy fully 
appreciates the intentions expressed by said powers and is 
ready to examine and accept their proposals, but we intend 
that the institutions which are being prepared for said 
regions come within the structure of a unity of Libya, and 
that Tripolitania be granted full freedom to dispose of its 
future. . 


INDEPENDENT TRIPOLITANIA 


So Italy asks for the immediate independence of Tripol- 
itania, in the framework of that future unity which the 
United Nations should recommend from this moment, and 
which should then be brought to completion by the free 
determination of the various regions, as soon as they shall 
have attained independence. 

To bring about the actual independence of Tripolitania, 
Italy proposes that free, genuine elections for a Constituent 
Assembly be held within six months. This Assembly should 
immediately proceed to the appointment of the first govern- 
ment of the country. It is at such time that British admin- 
istration should cease. 

Italy agrees on the advisability that, during the transi- 
tional period—that is, between the decisions of the United 
Nations and the formation of the Tripolitanian Government 
—the present British Administration continue in its normal 
function; however, in order that no doubt can be raised as 
to the way the elections are being conducted it is absolutely 
necessary that this most delicate electoral experiment, the 
first in the history of Libya, be organized and supervised 
by a Control Commission, with an Italian member. Other- 
wise we would not be making history; we would stage a 
comedy. 

Italy’s specific experience, which goes back half a century, 
allows us to assure you that such is the level of civilization 
reached by the Arabs of Tripolitania and such the loyal and 
efficient technical cooperation of the Italian communities, 
that no possible doubt can be raised regarding the speedy 
elaboration of a Constitution and the building of the new 
state on solid foundations. 
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It is Italy’s intention, once the Government of Tripol- 
itania is established, to negotiate with it, on equal footing, 
appropriate agreements regulating the relations between the 
two countries and adequately safeguarding Italian citizens 
and interest in Tripolitania. 

If in all sincerity we all agree in seeking the independence 
of Tripolitania—which is loyally desired by the 45,000 
Italians who work there for so many years—no time should 
be lost in inquiries, in subtle compromises and even less in 
bureaucratic red-tape. In ‘Tripolitania there is a leading 
class ready to assume its responsibilities. The only result 
of delays and of provisional measures would be the disap- 
pointment of the Tripolitanian populations; doubts and dis- 
illusions would ensue; all things which would not increase 
the prestige of the United Nations. 

However, should other considerations, shared neither by 
the Arabs nor by Italy, lead to an extension of the period 
preparatory to the formation of the Tripolitanian Govern- 
ment, Italy would request that the powers of the Interna- 
tional Commission be not limited to supervising the elections 
—where in any case it should be supreme—but should assume 
the character of an overall collaboration; failing which, the 
occupying authority would be accused of indirectly seeking 
a mandatory function for which she certainly does not desire 
artificial delays. 

As you see, gentlemen, we are proposing a quick, simple, 
effective solution, prompted by our intention of meeting the 
needs and fulfilling the hopes of the Tripolitanian popula- 
tion, both Arab and Italian. I have no doubt that you will 
live up to these hopes. 


ERITREA 


We propose her independence, convinced as we are that 
she deserves it. An independent Eritrea will be an element 
of progress in the whole of East Africa, including Ethiopia. 

The compromise to which Mr. Bevin and I had to come 
last May was, as all decent compromises are, a formula not 
entirely satisfactory to him or to me. The painful hesitancy 
I felt in accepting Mr. Bevin’s point of view about Eritrea 
in some of its parts, surely proved to him my keen desire to 
re-establish the old cordial, mutual confidence between our 
two countries, shattered against the will of the Italian people. 

But in the course of history certain moral duties sometimes 
imposes themselves on us, and have to prevail upon any 
political consideratiun. And when the London compromise 
did not materialize, what was natural for us to do was to 
assert the necessity of granting Eritrea an independence 
which—during the discussions on the compromise—had be- 
come popular even among the Italians who live there for 
three generations; all the more so that this country has 
recently revealed a national sentiment which cannot be 
ignored. The Eritreans have proved conscious of their 
maturity and determined to assert it. That the economic 
self-sufficiency of the country is possible is well proved by 
the existence of a flourishing industry and of well developed 
trade. 

I have no doubt that the small countries here represented 
—small in size but often great in their contribution to civil- 
ization—do realize how dangerous may be the objection that 
Eritrea is too small to be independent. Eritrea has vital 
forces within herself that can hardly be measured in square 
miles. Among the many titles which Italy has acquired in 
Eritrea, the establishment and maintenance of freedom, tol- 
erance and religious peace is certainly not the last one. 

Far from being an argument in favor of partition as has 
been suggested, the fact of peaceful coexistence in Eritrea of 
various religions provides one more argument for the unity 
and independence of the country. An independent Eritrea 
may be of great service also to Ethiopia and I hope their 


relations will be most cordial and fruitful, both in the eco- 
nomic and cultural field. In fact, it is also in the interest 
of Ethiopia that we desire the independence of Eritrea. We 
are convinced that Ethiopia will one day be able to give a 
precious contribution to the development of civilization in 
Africa. But thaumaturgic gains of diplomatic origin have 
never proved useful throughout history; far from it. 


SOMALIA 


A considerable number of countries agree with Italy that 
the task which we have performed in Somalia | Somaliland | 
is not yet exhausted. The development of Somalia has re- 
quired a strenuous effort on the part of Italy because of the 
economic and social conditions of the country. That ettort 
could not be interrupted without serious damages and set- 
backs to the proper development of Somalia; a process, which 
is still going on and mainly due to our tenacious faith in the 
potentialities of the country and to our constant will to 
associate the Somalis in our labor and hopes. 

Many delegates recognize the ability of the Italians as 
pioneers. I trust, therefore, that you will realize how useful 
it would be for the Somalis to go on benefiting by Italian 
collaboration until such time as the independence of that 
country is declared. We will do our best to hasten the 
coming of that day; but at the same time we have all of us 
to keep in mind that the development of Somalia requires 
the employment of considerable capital, Italian as well as 
foreign. Hardly any capital could be found unless a reason- 
able period of stability could be relied upon. 

Here: I could end. I have told you of all our intents. 
However, so many are the suspicions and the doubts circu- 
lating—some of them in good faith—in this unstable world 
that I deem it opportune to take a few more minutes of your 
time in order to explain how it is that in Italy, where our 
old colonies were dearly loved and cherished, we have come 
to the unanimous decision that it is good and sound to 
promote for them an independence respected by all. 

The Italian people, following the statesmanlike and gen- 
erous example set by Great Britain in other parts of the 
world, have come to the conviction that they must actively 
seek the friendship of the new states coming to life in the 
territories where we brought civilization. Of that friendship 
Italy is certain from this very moment because of the con- 
tribution that thousands and thousands of Italians are now 
giving and will keep on giving to those countries. 

Those Italians always lived and worked hand in hand 
with the local populations, even in the most difficult moments. 
Neither time nor events and, still less, extraneous influences, 
will succeed in obliterating this friendship, based as it is on 
memories, decades old, of fruitful work carried out together. 

By so doing we will at the same time come closer to many 
noble peoples in Asia who have recently become independent. 
We wish to gain their friendship, beginning with those 
nearer to our ancient colonies, or bound to them by ties of 
blood and religion as well as by a common way of thinking 
and feeling. 

Now that I have laid before you the whole of our thoughts, 
you know that nothing can be more sincere than the policy I 
have outlined. It is the oldest policy of free Italy. Let me 
here recall that when, seventy years ago, a proposal was 
made to us to participate in a military expedition into Egypt, 
we declined it, because we believed that it was against our 
interest to perturb, through military intervention, the de- 
velopment of our peaceful activities in fertile and friendly 
Egypt. 

Yes, it is true that 46,000,000 Italians are far too many 
in a country where, for all its beauty, sometimes peasants toil 
with mules in carrying loads of soil up the Apennines heights 
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in order to make new fields for their meagre wheat to grow. 
But we trust that President ‘Truman's generous plan will 
soon open the way to solutions and transformations which 
will never threaten the principle of self-determination in all 
parts of the world. 


If we Italians believe only in the works of peace, this is 
because people as full of industry and vitality as ours have 
everything to lose in a world polluted by hatred and iniquity, 
while we have everything to gain from peace and solidarity 
among free united nations. 


Sterling Exchange Rate 


A CONFESSION OF FAILURE 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition, British House of Commons 
Delivered in the British House of Commons, London, England, September 28, 1949 


THE QUESTION 


That this House approves the action taken by His Majesty's 
(Government in relation to the exchange value of the pound sterling, 
supports the measures agreed upon at Washington by the Ministers 
of the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom which are 
designed to assist in restoring equilibrium in the sterling-dollar 
balance of trade for the purpose of enabling the economy of the 
sterling area to maintain stability independent of external aid; and 
calls upon the people for their full co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in achieving this aim, whilst maintaining full employment and 
safeguarding the social services.”—[Sir S. Cripps.] 


BEG to move, in line 1, to leave out from “House,” 
to the end of the Question, and to add: “welcomes the 
measures agreed upon in Washington but regrets that 

his Majesty's Government, as a result of four year’s finan- 
cial mismanagement, should now be brought to a drastic 
devaluation of the pound sterling, contrary to all the assur- 
ances given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and consid- 
ers that a return to national prosperity, the maintenance of 
full employment and the safeguarding of the social services 
can never be assured under the present Administration, 
which, instead of proposing fundamental cures for our eco- 
nomic ills, resorts to one temporary expedient after another.” 

We have reached a point in our post-war story and for- 
tunes which is both serious and strange. We have before us 
this afternoon the financial measures which have to be taken 
as a result of four years government by the Socialist Party. 
lt is our common interest and our first duty in the pass to 
which we have come to decide what it is best to do and 
to help it to be done in the most ettective manner. 

There also lies before us a General Election, the date of 
which will be settled in accordance with what the party 
opposite consider to be in their tactical interest. All political 
thought and party machinery is affected by this. We are, 
| think, most of us agreed that it is high time for another 
Parliament and that all our difficulties will have a_ better 
chance of being solved in a new House of Commons. We 
are a Parliamentary democracy—| Hon. Members: “Hear, 


hear."’|—created before the Labour Party was born, or 
thought of. We are organised on a two-party basis—[An 
Hon. Member: ‘Pwo?’ |—in the main, and an appeal to 


the nation is due and overdue. There can be no doubt that 
this Election overlays all our domestic affairs and also, I 
am sorry to say, it looks as if it will be fought out with 
more fundamental divergencies at every grade and in every 
part of our society than have been known in our lifetime. 

Finally over all there looms and broods the atomic bomb 
which the Russian Soviet, for reasons not yet explained, 
have got betore the British, though happily ..ot before the 

* Nore: Sir Statford Cripps’ speech to the British people on “De- 


valuation of the British Pound” appeared in the October 1, 1949 
issue of Hital Speeches. 


Americans. If you take these three factors together, the 
financial crisis, the party conflict and the atom bomb, it will, 
I think, be generally agreed that the hour is grave. 

The Socialist Gover. 1t ask for a vote of confidence 
in their financial and economic policy during the last four 
years and in the measures they have adopted in the present 
crisis and they call upon the people for their full co-operation 
with the Government. This is a considerable demand, this 
vote of confidence, and it forces us to look back on the past 
conduct and record of the Socialist Party who, with almost 
absolute power, have ruled us during this difficult and harass- 
ing period. No one must under-rate the task which fell upon 
these Labour Ministers as the consequence of the Election 
of 1945. Britain and her Empire were in the war from 
the start and ran at full gallop, keeping nothing back, aim- 
ing only at victory till the finish. Britain had great claims 
on the respect of the world and on the goodwill of the 
United States. At the end there was an inevitable phase 
of national exhaustion, physical and psychical which required 
time to repair. ‘here was also the tremendous transition 
from war to peace to be accomplished. 

Under the unchallenged working of our Constitution a 
new Parliament was brought into being by the free choice 
of our people. Of course the circumstances were exceptional. 
There had not been a General Election for 10 years; three 
or four millions of our men were with our Armies abroad. 
‘The present Government were the result. They were the 
heirs not only of the problems of that grievous but trium- 
phant hour, but also of all the slowly gathered treasures, 
customs, qualities and traditions of the ancient and famous 
British State. 

How have they done? That is the question which by 
their Motion they ask us to consider this afternoon, and 
that is the question upon which the electors will have to 
pronounce at no distant date. I think it will be generally 
admitted that we are not in a very good position as a result 
of all we have done and put up with since the fighting 
stopped. In these last four lavish years the Socialist Govern- 
ment have exacted upwards of £16,000 million and spent 
them, over four times as much every year as was the cost 
of running the country in our richer days before the war. 
They have used up every national asset or reserve upon 
which they could lay their hands; they have taken 40 per 
cent of the national income for the purposes of Govern- 
mental administration. Our taxation has been the highest 
in the world. It oppresses every effort and transaction of 
daily life. 

Large incomes are virtually confiscated. The exertions 
and rewards of the most active class of wage-earners and 
craftsmen have been burdened in times of peace by the harsh 
direct taxation which in war, when we are fighting for 
life, may be a matter of pride to bear, but which in victory 
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is at least a disappointment, and I believe has been a definite 
deterrent to production. Every capital reserve we had has 
been gobbled up. As has been well said, we ate the Argen- 
tine railways—£110 million—last year as a mere side dish. 
Our reserves of gold and hard currency which at the end 
of 1946 were £650 million have been draining away until 
we are brought together here and brought up against the 
fact that only £300 million at the old rate are left and that 
this would hardly last for a few months. It is because we 
are now brought to the verge of national and international 
bankruptcy after the dissipation of all this wealth that this 
emergency Session has been called. 

Mr. SHuRMER (Birmingham, Sparkbrook) : Let the right 
hon. Gentleman sell his horse. 

Mr. CHvuRCHILL: I could sel! him for a great deal more 
than I bought him for but I am trying to rise above the 
profit motive. 

But let us see how great is the help we have received from 
the productive efforts and generosity of countries outside 
this small crowded island which has been led so far astray. 
We have been given or loaned — and have spent — about 
£1,750 million sterling by the United States. We have been 
helped to the extent of over £300 million by Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. In addition, at the end of the 
war, Australia owed us £220 million and we now owe 
them £10 million, a turnover of about £230 million; and 
there are other very considerable items which could be men- 
tioned. 

In all history no community has ever been helped and 
kept by gratuitous overseas aid, that is to say, by the labour 
of other hard working peoples, to anything approaching the 
degree which we have been under the present Socialist Gov- 
ernment. And where are we at the end of it all? That is 
the emergency which we have been called together here to 
face. 

After these preliminary observations I come to the 
actual Motion and Amendment which are before us, and 
the measure which has given rise to them, namely, the 
devaluation of the pound sterling from 4.03 down to 2.80 
of the American dollar. The Government declare that this 
was all they could do in the extremity to which we have 
come or to which we have been brought by them. Nay more 
—they even try to represent it as a benefit and a fine shrewd 
stroke of timely policy. Here again in this matter I will 
venture to recur to first principles and seek for realities. 
One must be careful not to be baffled and bewildered by 
technical jargon. There is no sphere of human thought in 
which it is easier for a man to show superficial cleverness 
and the appearance of superior wisdom than in discussing 
questions of currency and exchange. I saw a very good 
cartoon in a newspaper the other day of a hospital ward 
filled with patients who had become demented through try- 
ing to explain the devaluation problem to their wives. 

But I will submit to the House some simple propositions 
which they may deem worthy of consideration and which are 
at any rate easy to understand. The reduction of the rate of 
dollar exchange from 4.03 to 2.80 means, subject to certain 
minor abatements that we may have to pay up to nearly 
half as much again, some say 35 per cent, some 40 per cent, 
for what we buy—much of it necessaries without which we 
cannot live—from the dollar area. We may have to pay 
up to nearly half as much again over an area of almost one- 
fifth of our imports—actually 17 per cent. 

That cannot be good for us. It can only mean that we 
are forced to give much more of our life energy, that is 
to say toil, sweat, physical fatigue, craftsmanship, ingenuity, 
enterprise and good management, to buy the same quantity 


of indispensable products outside this country as we had 
before. We have to do more work and draw more upon 
our spirits and our carcases to win back the same amount 
of food, raw materials and other goods without which we 
cannot carry on. That is bad for us; it is a new blow to 
our economic health and a new burden which we have to 
bear. 

Now, the life thrust of the British nation, if not impeded, 
is magnificent, but we have been, as I said at the beginning, 
exhausted by our glorious efforts in the war. Great exertions 
are made by the people, but we can ill afford to make a 
new drain upon our latent strength and remaining motive 
power. We are not in a state of health to become a blood 
donor on a large scale at the present time. We are already 
a blood donor on a tremendous scale through our unrequited 
exports to India, Egypt and other countries to whom we 
became indebted for local supplies while we were defending 
them from being conquered by the Italians, the Germans 
or the Japanese. The “Manchester Guardian,” perhaps at 
this moment a better guide on economics than on ethics, has 
estimated these unrequited exports at nearly one-fifth of our 
total exports. That is a lot. 

Many hundreds of thousands of our skilled or semi-skilled 
wage earners are toiling today to make desirable things fo: 
those countries which are paid for simply by somebody 
scratching something off with his pen from what is described 
by the misleading term “sterling balances,’’ which really 
means British debts. Nothing comes back in return to nourish 
the productive energies of the island. Trade is exchange, 
but here is neither trade nor exchange. An intense effort 
goes out and nothing comes back. I am not at this moment 
arguing the rights and wrongs, though | am quite willing 
to do so on a suitable occasion. I think that an amount for 
our expenses for the defence of those countries should have 
been set against the local supplies, but it would be a long 
argument and much could be said. I am not arguing it at 
the moment; I am only setting forth the brutal fact. 

On the top of all this the devaluation of the pound sterling 
draws a further. draft in life blood and initial energy not 
only from the wage-earning masses but from all that consti- 
tutes the productive fertility of Britain. We are to give 
anything up to +5 per cent more products of our own toil 
for the same amount of dollar imports. That cannot be a 
good thing, it cannot be something to rejoice about, it can- 
not be something to parade as a triumph or to boast over as 
some new benefit bestowed by the Socialist Government upon 
our struggling community. It is a hard and heavy blow. 
However necessary it may be at the point to which we have 
been led, even if it be the best step open to us to take in 
the plight into which we have fallen—and all that is argu- 
able—the hard, blunt, simple conclusion remains; it cannot 
be a good thing. We have suffered a serious disaster, In 
all this my mind would have marched step by step with 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer until a fortnight 
ago. Now, he probably finds these notions revolting and 
reactionary. So much for the first of the realities of devalu- 
ation. I must not again make the joke about revaluation. 
The delicacy of the point will I am sure be fully respected. 

Now I come to the second reality which is more compli- 
cated. Anybody can understand that it is not good for a 
man in a weak state of health with an overstrained vitality 
to be tapped month by month for his life blood for the good 
of others across the oceans, be they stronger or weaker, in 
order to win his daily bread and that of his wife and child- 
ren. But this second point concerns the whole sterling area 
of which the British Empire and Commonwealth is the 
foundation; and also it concerns all the mighty regions of 
Europe outside the Iron Curtain. 
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I see it said that the effect of our devaluation of the pound 
and its consequences on European and on sterling currencies 
is to erect something like a 40 per cent tariff wall against the 
United States. | am myself a supporter of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, of European Unity and of the sterling area and I am 
vlad to see all these vast regions and forces becoming con- 
1 common identity. I cannot regret in itself. the 
drawing of a girdle or zollverein around themselves. But here 
it is a question of degree. Up to a certain point it would 
be a help. It would help world recovery. But beyond that 
point it may well be a hindrance. 


scious of 


| think of course as a free trader. 1 may have adopted 
some variations and modifications, as we all have in the 
ourse of years, but still that is the basis on which my 
thought was formed many years ago. If we pierce down to 
the economic roots of world production and human material 
and creative power, the erection of a new barrier in addition 
to the political and economic barrier of the Iron Curtain in 
the modern world of today cannot be deemed a stimulus. 
Restriction is never a stimulus in itself. It may in a crisis 
make for order, but it is not a stimulus. It may on a long- 
term view promote a wider harmony and more equal bargain- 
ing power, but in so far as world trade is restricted this is a 
contrary force to the ideal of plenty. Abundance or plenty 
is the aim of mankind. Plenty is within its power. Plenty 
should be its inheritance. Plenty is hope for all. Restriction 
is inevitably the enemy of plenty. 

_It has been stated that the United States Government 
have pressed us to devaluate the pound. The Chancellor 
need not even shake his head. I was not going to omit the 
point. ‘The Chancellor told us yesterday that he did it of 
his own tree will when the time came. I do not suppose that 
the United States, this gigantic capitalist organisation, with 
its vast and super-abundant productive power—millions of 
people animated by the profit motive—I do not suppose that 
it will be seriously injured by a moderate wire fence being 
placed around the British Empire, the sterling area and 
United Europe. But I cannot believe that American manu- 
facturers will see in such a development any immediate in- 
ducement to reduce their own highly protective tariff behind 
which they have built up their unrivalled economic power 
and which tariff is backed—as all tariffs are—by potent 
political interests. 

I should be very glad to be contradicted by events. I have 
always hoped for a large reduction in American tariffs, but 
this is no time to nurse illusions or delusions. We must 
seek the truth even if we cannot give full effect to it at this 
particular moment, and we must face it when found how- 
ever ugly it may be. I cannot feel that what has taken place 
—namely, the erection of a 40 per cent tariff round the 
European area and the sterling area is likely to promote in 
itself the probability of an important United States change 
from her present protective policy. I hope, however, that 
they will rise above the considerations which obviously pre- 
sent themselves at this stage. 

| come to my third point, my third reality, upon this 
issue of devaluation and it centres upon the word, “truth.” 
Whatever the currency experts may say—and they say all 
sorts ot things and with learned grimaces change their views 
very frequently—but whatever they may say, the true ex- 
change value between pound and dollar, or between all 
other currencies and the dollar or the pound, the true one 
is the right one; and the one at which we ought to aim. In 
the present circumstances if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
felt it necessary to devaluate the pound to a fixed figure, I 
think it was right to go the whole hog; and that it was 
better to cut down the rate of exchange to this level in the 








hopes of a later revival than to take half measures which 
would soon have been overtaken and overwhelmed by the 
true and real forces which are relentlessly at work. 


Now the matter is done, and when we have had to give 
up our exchange position which we had maintained so long I 
feel entitled to take a fresh view. I am all for a free market 
and a true market. As I told the House two or three years 
ago, it is only a false and untrue market officially supported 
that breeds a black market. A sham market can no more 
escape a black market than a man can escape from his own 
shadow. Therefore I should myself have been more inclined, 
had I been in any way responsible, to set the pound free 
under regular and necessary safeguards and control—cer- 
tainly, and accept the results, than to the present rigid 
method of pegging the exchange at the very lowest rate 
which anyone could possibly conceive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer argued at some length 
against this yesterday, and it is obvious that anything that 
is free or largely unregulated is obnoxious to the Socialist 
mentality. But this was what we did in 1931—the last 
time we had to clear up the Socialist financial mess—[Jn- 
terruption|—Oh, I remember it well. Quite soon we had 
a natural exchange rate of 3.30 which through the actions 
of both countries rested fairly stable until the war came. I do 
not think that the idea of the liberation of the pound should 
be ruled out by any Government which can command con- 
fidence abroad. That may be the decisive reason for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rejecting it at the present 
time. 


I believe that great strength still resides in the sterling 
area of which Britain is the centre. That has to some extent 
been proved by the many countries which, roughly as they 
were used, and little though they were consulted, have had 
to conform to our action. I believe that this strength, work- 
ing freely and backed by the intense productive effort of all 
the communities concerned, would in a short while achieve a 
far better rate of exchange against the dollar than the present 
figure of 2.80 to which we have been condemned. I believe 
further that in its intrinsic strength under favourable cir- 
cumstances a free pound might establish itself at a rate 
which, while far more beneficial for us than the present posi- 
tion, would nevertheless promote and express a naural but 
conscious affinity throughout the sterling and associated 
currencies of the world. 


To sum up this part of my argument which I am sub- 
mitting to the House, the devaluation of the pound sterling 
is a new and serious drain upon the life strength of Britain. 
We always supported, my right hon. Friend in particular, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in resisting it. It might 
have been better in my view, and may still be better when 
confidence is restored, to let the pound go free under proper 
safeguards—[ Hon. Members: “What are they?” ]—control 
of the sending of large sums of money from this country— 
all this applied in 1931—[ Laughter ]|—what are hon. Mem- 
bers laughing at? They had very little to laugh at in 1931. 
It may have been better, I say, and may well be better when 
confidence is restored to let the pound go free under proper 
safeguards and reach its natural level. A free pound would 
impose a less severe drain upon our conditions of life and 
labour, and nevertheless, in reaching its true level would 
attord a girdle to the European and sterling area which, 
without being unduly restrictive, would afford an effective 
means of economic as well as political association. 


Now I turn from discussing the policy of devaluation to 
the timing of the act and the sequence of events in which it 
lies. Judged by the results, the management of our finances 
has been deplorable. If as a result of that mismanagement 
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the devaluation or liberation of the pound sterling had 
become inevitable, ought it not to have been taken as part 
of a general policy of setting our finances in order? A 
reduction in expenditure— 

The Minister of National Insurance (Mr. James Grif- 
fiths) : On what? 

Mr. Churchill:—a substantial relief in taxation—[Hon. 
Memsers: “On what?”]—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does not say there should never be any reduction in 
expenditure. Hon. Members should ask him on what. He 
has the power to answer the question, and the duty to 
answer the question—[AN Hon. Memser: “It is your 
duty too.” ]—I am as good a judge of my duty as the hon. 
Member is of his. 

I say that a reduction in expenditure, a substantial relief 
in taxation applied to increase incentives to production and 
earnings, especially among the wage-earners liable to direct 
taxation, widespread relaxation of needless and vexatious 
controls and interference with the flexibility of private 
enterprise, the definite lifting of the shadow of further 
nationalisation from our most active and prosperous indus- 
tries and, above all, the return to power of a Government 
commanding national and international confidence—all these 
would have created and may still create conditions in which 
the liberation of the pound sterling would have a good 
chance of opening wide doors of prosperity into the future. 

But by one means or another devaluation or liberation, 
if this step were inevitable, should have been taken as a part 
of a general scheme of financial reform instead of being 
plunged into as an isolated act forced upon us at the last 
moment. Again and again the Chancellor was warned from 
this side of the House and by financial authorities outside 
that he was living in a fool’s paradise. But all these warnings 
were in vain. I think he made some remarks about “Dismal 
Desmonds.” Was that his phrase or did one of his col- 
leagues achieve this alliterative gem? 

Therefore, whatever may be thought of the relative ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of devaluing or liberating the 
pound sterling, the timing of the step was obviously wrong. 
A drastic alteration in the exchange rate, if proved necessary, 
should not have been left till the crisis broke upon us but 
should have been taken in anticipation of it. It is not easy to 
palliate the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s blunder. 
We all know the abilities of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In his position he had more and better information on -he 
subject at his disposal than anyone else in the world. He 
ought, surely, to have exercised foresight and decision in 
good time before our remaining gold reserves had been 
drained away and he was forced higgledy-piggledy into action 
which we know he loathed, under the worst possible 
circumstances. 

I am sorry not to see the Lord President of the Council 
in his place because I wish to quote with great approval 
some remarks which he has made on this subject: 

“The real problem of statesmanship . . .”’ said the Lord 
President of the Council in June, 1946, “in the field of 
industry and economics is to see trouble coming and to 
prevent ourselves getting into the smash. We are determined 
that we are not going to be caught unawares by blind 
economic forces under this Administration. 

But that is exactly what has happened to his colleague 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He could not possibly have 
described it in more precise or harmonious language. In 
fact, it has almost a prophetic aspect about it. 

I come to another point. The question is much discussed 
in the country of the Chancellor’s political honesty. Ordinary 





people find it difficult to understand how a Minister, with 
all his knowledge and reputation for integrity, should have 
felt it right to turn completely round, like a squirrel in its 
cage, abandon his former convictions and do what he re- 
peatedly said he would never do, and moreover, enforce 
upon his party and his most faithful followers the humiliat- 
ing tergiversation which we have witnessed. 

I am surprised, | must say, that the Chancellor's own 
self-respect did not make him feel that, however honest and 
necessary was his change of view, his was not the hand that 
should carry forward the opposite policy. Certainly he 
stands woefully weakened in reputation, first by his lack of 
foresight, and secondly, by having had completely to reverse 
the reasoned convictions with which he made us familiar. 
Of course, we know that changes in currency cannot be 
announced beforehand. The secret had to be kept. It was 
certainly very well kept, perhaps too well kept considering 
the position of some of our friendly countries like France. 
But we congratulate the Chancellor—and he will agree with 
this—and the Foreign Secretary on the high art which they 
displayed in the necessary process of deception. The histri- 
onic quality of their performance was indeed remarkable. 

But I am not speaking of the last month but of the posi- 
tion three and four months ago. I have been shown nine 
quotations from the Chancellor’s speeches declaring himself 
the inveterate opponent of devaluation. It is very important 
that our Chancellor of the Exchequer should have foresight. 
It is also desirable that he should have consistency, as far as 
possible. It is important that Parliament and the country 
should believe that when he speaks at that Box opposite 
he means what he says. Otherwise, how can people attach 
the weight to his declarations and pledges without which a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is grievously crippled? How 
he of all men could adopt the policy, ““What I tell you nine 
times is untrue” is most astonishing. 

Although his personal honour and private character are 
in no wise to be impugned, it will be impossible in the future 
for anyone to believe or accept with confidence any state- 
ments which he may make as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from that Box. He stands convicted of lamentable lack of 
foresight. His usefulness, for all his abilities in the great 
office he holds, has been definitely impaired, and I find it 
most difficult to believe that he would have been content to 
stay in office if he had thought the ordeal was likely to be a 
long one. 

It is odd that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
present weak and vulnerable position should feel entitled to 
judge his predecessors with so much severity and to impute 
wrong and unworthy motives to them. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred yesterday to my action in re- 
turning to the Gold Standard a quarter of a century ago. 
He said that his policy today was a substitution for the 
alternative policy of severe deflation. 

“That policy,” I quote his words from HANsarp, “was 
purused at one time under the aegis of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition and depended for its 
efficacy upon a massive extension of unemployment, with the 
accompanying lowering of wage rates and so the impover- 
ishment of the employed and unemployed.”—[OrriciaL 
Report, 27th September, 1949; Vol. 468, c. 25.] 

There were loud cheers from hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

This was a very aggressive and I may even say offensive 
reference to past history. To suggest that people would like 
to see other people unemployed is I think deserving—T[Inter- 
ruption.| I will pick my epithets with care, and I have a 
large collection of them—is I think deserving of the word 
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“offensive.” I think that the whole passage in which he 
referred to me is singularly out of keeping with the governess 
and sermon-like passages of some other parts of his discourse. 
| must say that I am obliged to him for making his accusa- 
tions here, where they can be answered, instead of circulating 
them, as is no doubt being done far and wide at this present 
moment by his party propaganda machine. 

‘The House must pardon me if I make a short digression— 
(Cardiff, Central): This whole 
speech has been a digression. 


Mr. George ‘Thomas 


Mr. Churchill: The hon. Gentleman is very talkative. 
(ne of the strongest claims that the party opposite have is 
that with their great majority they have never hampered 
free speech, however detrimental they might find it to 
themselves. 

I will cite only one quotation in answer to the Chancellor. 
It is by Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
first Socialist Government of 1924, and Chancellor again in 
1929. In the interval he led the Socialist Opposition in all 
financial matters. He was one of their most respected and 
influential founder members. 

()n the Second Reading of the Gold Standard Bill he 
aid that while the Government had acted with undue pre- 
cipitaney, he and his Socialist colleagues were in favour of 
a return to the Gold Standard at the earliest possible 
moment. ‘Lhe Socialist Opposition thereupon refrained from 
voting against what, in the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man's words of yesterday, was a policy which: 


. depended for its efficacy upon a massive extension of 
unemployment with the accompanying lowering of wage 


” 
rates. 


Later on, in December of 1926, Mr. Snowden wrote an 
article in the “Financial Times’ in which he said: 


“All the facts do not support the impression that the 
return to gold has been detrimental to industry. The bank 
rate has not been raised; unemployment has not risen; real 
wages have not fallen; and the price level has been fairly 
well maintained.” 


1 am rather astonished that the right hon. and learned 
(jentleman, before he went out of his,way to attack me 
about transactions long buried in the past, should not 
have acquainted himself with these declarations of Mr. 
Snowden’s in the heyday of his power and influence with the 
Labour Party. I must also state, since the matter has been 
raised, that during my four and a half years’ tenure of the 
Chancellorship, the cost of living declined by at least 18 
points, while money wages remained stable. That certainly 
compares very favourably with what has occurred in the last 
four years, what is occurring now, and what is going to 
recur in a harder degree. 

Secondly, 1 remind the House that when I am 
charged with seeking a massive extension of unemployment, 
it was not until I left the Exchequer in 1929 that, under 
the Socialist administration, the rate of unemployment 
doubled and overtopped the two million figure. It really 
is remarkable that the accusation of being callous about 
unemployment or the welfare of the people should be 
launched against me, the author of the labour exchanges and 
of the first Unemployment Insurance Act, and, as Conserva- 
tive Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the Old Age Pensions 
age being lowered from 70 to 65 and the institution of the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Act. 


Way 


When the right hon. and learned Gentleman or anybody 
on those benches can show services rendered to the working 


classes equal to those I have mentioned they will be more 
free to throw stones at others. All the benevolent and 
beneficial aspects of this Parliament—apart, that is to say, 
from sterile controversial party measures—were actual]; 
planned in great detail by the National Coalition Govern- 
ment. [Jnterruption.} The right hon. Gentleman the 
Minister of Health was not a member of that Government; 
he was otherwise occupied in those days. That legislation 
was actually planned by the National Coalition Government 
of which I was the head and which rested on an over-all 
Conservative majority in the House of Commons of 150. 


I noticed by the way—the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in his difficult position is showing himself not un- 
ruffled—that the Chancellor yesterday used a new term of 
prejudice and opprobrium. He spoke with disdain of doing 
anything which would start a period of freedom for the 
profit earners. What is this prejudice against profit earners ? 
“Profiteer” is the word which all may abhor, but the stigma 
in that term is not “profit earner” but unfair exploitation. 
How can a country like this live without its profit earners? 
How could the Chancellor of the Exchequer collect his 
revenues without taking, as he admits, 50 or 60 per cent 
of the profits that they earn? How can anything stand with- 
out the profit earners? How wrong it is for a statesman in 
his position to cast his censures upon them, and, presumabl\ 
reserve his tributes for the disinterested loss-makers who 
manage our nationalised industries? 


In the closing sentence of our Amendment, which I am 
now moving, we have given prominence to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s own words. He has certainly been candid 
in his confession. He has admitted that the financial policy 
of the Government he is supposed to be defending has been 
“the resort to one temporary expedient after another.” 
That is certainly a frank confession, and it is, to a large 
extent, an explanation of our continved drift and slide down 
hill. I can only say confession is good for the soul, but 
after confession comes penance, not power. 

His Majesty’s Government in their Motion appeal for 
the co-operation of the whole people. It is certainly the 
duty of everyone to help in every way to increase our pro- 
duction and improve its efficiency. But surely it is not for 
the present Government to appeal to us on the grounds of 
national interest. Of our own accord, in spite of many pro- 
vocations and insults, we have helped them throughout their 
long four years of power in all that we believed was neces- 
sary in the public interest. 

First, there was the American Loan of £1,000 million. 
Not without some doubts and differences, and some criti- 
cism in our own party, | and my colleagues on this bench 
helped them all we could, both here and in the United 
States, to obtain the loan, little though we liked its terms. 
Secondly, the Marshall Aid Plan on which the Government 
are now living was stated by General Marshall to have 
arisen in his mind out of the movement for United Europe 
which he directly associated with my name. This, he said, 
had led him to what we all acclaim as his wise and generous 
policy without which, according to the Lord President of 
the Council at Manchester on 17th April, 1948, “we should 
be facing cuts in rations and a million or two people on the 
dole.” And the Minister of Health on 18th May, 1948, 
in a momentary lapse, which he has no doubt greatly re- 
gretted since, said: 

“But for Marshall Aid, unemployment in this country 
would at once rise by 1,500,000.” 

That the Socialist Government have been spared the dis- 
tress, nay the agony, of an immense rise in unemployment, 
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which would have been fatal to them and for many years 
to their party, has been directly due, and provedly due, to 
the aid which the Conservative Opposition have given, ir- 
respective of party interests. 

I think that some acknowledgement of these facts by 
Ministers in this Debate would have been becoming. We 
cannot, of course, forego our right or neglect our duty to 
criticise the maladministration of our affairs or fail to warn 
the people of what lies before them if they allow themselves 
again to be misled by promises and fallacies. At one moment 
we were told—it now appears, from the account given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, none to accurately—that 
the mission which the Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary 
were carrying out in the United States was concerned with 
matters vital to our financial interests, and that it all hung 
in the balance. From that moment we used all our influence 
to silence all criticism, and we only resume it now that these 
matters have been settled and because a new policy has been 
declared. 

At every moment throughout this Parliament we have 
urged all those with whom we have influence—probably the 
majority of the workers and producers of the nation, em- 
ployers and employees alike—to do their utmost to stimulate 
production. We have supported, at the request of the Prime 
Minister, on the public platform the Savings Campaign and 
the recruiting campaign, and we shall continue to do so, 
We have done this because though we are party men, we 
feel bound to put country before party. 


But how does His Majesty’s Government behave in this 
field? I will admit that they have done many unpopular 
things, some of which were in the public interest. But, on 
the whole, thev liave played the party game with national 
stakes in a manner which no other Government I can re- 
member in my long life or read about in modern history 
have ever done. They perpetuated a mass of wartime con- 
trols to give them that power of interference in the daily 
life of the country which is a characteristic of Socialism. 
They reasserted by regulations the war-time control of the 
severest form of direction of labour. They have the power 
today to take anyone and send them anywhere they will. 
Though they took these powers, they have not dared to 
enforce them, but the insult to national and personal liberty 
remains unreduced. As a mere act of party spite the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer abolished at substantial annual loss, 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. The Government thrust 
upon the nation struggling out of its war-time exhaustion 
the evils of nationalisation and their party doctrines. 


It is some consolation, I must admit, that the miners and 
the railwaymen should have learned, and learned by prac- 
tical experience, what the nationalisation of great industries 
means in practice to the workers in them and to the public 
at large. ‘he whole policy of nationalisation is being proved 
every day more clearly to be a costly failure and a further 
drain upon our life blood. Now at this moment when we 
are brought to this melancholy pass, and now that we are in 
this position of grave difficulty, the Government still pro- 
claim their intention to nationalise the steel industry, and, 
should they be returned to power, they proclaim their re- 
solve to nationalise insurance, cement and sugar. Never have 
a Government or a party more completely divested them- 
selves of the title deeds to speak in the name of the nation. 

But all this ill-usage in no way relieves us of our duty 
to encourage everyone to do his or her utmost to improve 
the national effort in these days of crisis, and thus to pre- 
serve to the British nation the power to regain in the future 
the great position in the world which it has held in the 





past. Nor must we allow the insults which have been 
hurled at us to provoke us into similar taunts. [ Laughter. ] 
Hon. Members opposite laugh. Personally, I do not think 
that a large part of the British people are lower than 
vermin. I think that the British nation is good all through. 

More than 40 years ago I sat myself in a Left-wing 
Government with a majority even greater than that of the 
present one, and I was one of their most prominent and 
controversial figures. The House returned in 1906 repre- 
sented, in my view, more or less the same slice of the popu- 
lation, the people who elected it coming very largely from the 
same homes and from the same areas, as does this majority 
today. I found them very good people to work with, and I 
renewed this comradeship in the long and terrible years of 
the war. But there was a great difference between those 
days of 40 years ago and these in which we are now living. 
The Liberal Government of 1906 was built around and upon 
those great principles of Liberalism which have since passed 
into the possession of every party except the Communists, 
and are still spreading with irresistible appeal throughout 
the world. But now those who sit opposite to us are not 
ranged around the great truths of Liberalism; they are 
ranged around the fallacy of Socialism, which is in principle 
contrary to human nature and which I believe can only be 
enforced upon nations in its entirety in the wholesale fashion 
of Communism. 


At present only 20 per cent of our industries are nation- 
alised, and we have been living upon the other 80 per cent, 
which the Government eye with so much disfavour and 
malice. There is indeed a great gulf of thought and convic- 
tion between us. “All men are born equal,” says the Amer- 
ican Constitution. “They must be kept equal,’’ say the 
British Socialist party. Here is the deadly stroke at the main- 
spring of life and progress. I grieve that in these perilous 
years we should be so harshly and needlessly divided. Only 
an appeal to the people and a new Parliament can relieve 
the increasing tension. 

And let me say this. If at this moment the Government 
were to drop steel nationalisation and their other extreme 
plans, it would certainly enable the approaching General 
Election to be conducted in an atmosphere much less danger- 
ous to the underlying national unities on which 50 million in 
this island depend for their survival. [Laughter.| The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may lead the cackles opposite at 
those sentiments if he believes it worthy of his position and 
of the serious part he has played and is playing in our 
affairs. It is my duty and that of those whom I lead to 
warn the country in good time of its dangers. But I thank 
God that in my old age I preserve an invincible faith that 
we shall overcome them. 

What has been the great characteristic of our age? As I 
have seen it during my lifetime, it has been the arrival at an 
ever more bountiful table of millions and tens of millions 
and scores of millions of people. There is no reason why this 
march should not continue. There is no reason why the 
struggle of the masses for a more spacious life, for shorter 
hours, for constanly improving conditions of labour, should 
not be crowned with increasing success. Otherwise, what 
would be the use of all the machinery and improved methods 
of modern times? There is no reason, I say, why the forward 
march should not continue, provided that mistaken guides do 
not enforce the rule that all must come to the table at once 
or none at all. That indeed would bar the door to that 
continuous progress and expansion which has been maintained 
even during the convulsions of our lifetime, and which it is 
ours to enjoy if we do not wantonly cast it away. 
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PEOPLE 


ENDORSE OUR POLICIES 


By ANEURIN BEVAN, Minister of Health 
Delivered in the British House of Commons, London, England, September 29, 1949 


on this side of the House welcome cordially the 


W i throated abandonment of the speech of the 
Le ole r of the Opposition, because it provides us with 
| opportunity of making a full reply. Foreigners have been 
very much puzzled over the last four years by one peculiar 
phenomenon of British public life. They could not under- 
stand at all how it came about that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment 


did not one single Parliamentary seat in a 
by-election and yet they could read in the national newspapers 


lose 


ot this country statements by the right hon. Gentleman 
purporting to show that the British people were under- 
purporting 

nourished were fatigued and were almost down and out. 


‘They could not understand how it came about that a Gov- 
crnment which was supposed to have brought the people to 
such a sorry pass nevertheless could not lost a Parliamentary 
eat. Vherefore, | welcome this opportunity of pricking the 
bloated bladder of lies with the poniard of truth. 

Mr. Churchill (Woodford): I think, Mr. Speaker, that 
the other day you gave a Ruling that the word “lie” was 
no more to be used about statements made in this House 
than was the word “liar.” I endeavored to limit my own 
actions by your Ruling. 

Mr. Speaker: 


1 
hon, 


It is perfectly true, but I thought the right 
(jentleman was making a quotation. I did not think 
he was applying the word “lie” to anything said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Woodford (Mr. 
Churchill). 


Mr. Bevan: No, I was referring to the almost Goebbel- 
esque system of mass suggestion which has been evolved in 
the course of the last four years to try and persuade the 
British people that they were far worse off than they really 
and secondly to try and persuade other nations of 
conditions in Great Britain that in fact did not exist; and 
indeed, I submit at once a priori in this Debate that there 
could not be any truth whatever in the comments made by 
certain national newspapers and in the propaganda of the 
party opposite in view of the fact that, for the first time in 
British political history, the Government have not yet sus- 
tained a defeat in a by-election. It would be impossible, 
unless the British people had become hopelessly docile, for 
the electorate to endorse at the ballot box the kind of situa- 
tion that the Opposition has described. 


were, 


‘Therefore, 1 say at once that I welcome the opportunity 
of confronting the right hon. Gentleman with the facts. He 
is known as a very great stylist, and one reads his prose with 
delight. A reason why he moves gracefully across the pages 
is because he carries a light weight of fact. He sub-edits 
history, and if there is any disagreeable fact, overboard it 
‘This has always been characteristic of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it has had a most unfortunate effect on the 
party opposite because now they have begun to think 
phrases as well. 

The first fact with which I wish to confront the right hon. 
Gentleman is that the last favorable balance of payment 
enjoyed by this country was in 1935, It is an extraordinary 
thi 935. In other words, we inherited a bankrupt 
nation. The years 1936, 1937 and 1938 showed a deficit 
totaling £129 million—in three years—so that before the 


yoes, 





war when we were, to use the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
pression of yesterday, much richer than we are now, we 
were bankrupt. Since then we have had a war. In those 
years the average number of unemployed in Great Britain 
was two million. In other words, if those two million work- 
ers had been at work, consuming imported food and raw 
materials, we would have had a catastrophic financial crisis 
in 1936. 

That is one fact: the real financial situation that the 

nation had reached under successive Conservative Govern- 

ments was masked by the semi-starvation of millions of 
British people. If those of my fellow countrymen in Wales, 
and if the miners of Durham and of Lanarkshire, the textile 
workers of Lancashire and the steel workers had been at 
work consuming more food, more textiles and more raw 
materials of different kinds, the Conservative Government 
of that day would have been unable to live. They perpetu- 
ated themselves on the basis of keeping two million pedple 
out of work. That happens to be the first fact. 

In 1945, we inherited that situation. I have not yet fully 
described it. I shall return to it. But we managed by the 
last half of 1948, for the first time since 1935, to show a 
favorable balance of £30 million—an overall balance of £30 
million. This nation had devoted itself with such industry, 
persistence and skill to the task of national recovery that we 
had more than made up for the consequences of war. We 
had already brought the nation back to a more favorable 
situation than that in which it was left in 1945. 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (Wirral): With American aid. 


Mr. Bevan: That excludes American aid. In the last half 
of 1948 we were moving in that direction. If we take the 
whole of 1948, if we had been enjoying the same terms of 
trade as hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite enjoyed in 
1937, we would have had an overall surplus, and we were 
doing that at the same time as we were providing our people 
with full employment. Those two facts of themselves, with- 
out any support, constitute a complete rebuttal of all the 
flatulent generalities of yesterday’s speech. But let us go on. 
‘There are more facts. 

Let us take another test. These tests are not unchecked 
generalities and these are not produced only here. These are 
the reports of dispassionate authorities who are not really 
fundamentally concerned with our party polemics but with 
describing the actual objective situation. There are the in- 
dices of industrial production. This shows the recovery of 
the nation in terms of production and, of course, the figures 
are comparative. Figures do not mean a thing by them: 
selves. They only have meaning in comparison with mem- 
bers of the same family. Even the efftulgence of the right 
hon. Gentleman is not his own personal endownment: it 
reflects the twilight around him. 

Let us take 1938 as 100. This deals with the first quarter 
of 1949 as a percentage of 1938. The figures are Belgium, 
122; France, 124; Italy, 90; Netherlands, 122; Norway, 
130—a Socialist Government; the United Kingdom, 131; 
Denmark, 135; Sweden—not involved in the war and under 
a Socialist Government—147. That is another fact. [An 
Hon. Memser: “What about the United States?” ] We are 
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making comparisons between European nations. They are 
the only fair comparisons to make. We are trying to find 
out, by looking at the actual facts, which nation, faced with 
similar circumstances, has travelled furthest on the road to 
recovery. I say that those facts themselves are a complete 
answer to some of the statements that have been made. 

Let me give another fact. The “Economist” stated the 
other day that in its judgment the best single test to apply 
would be, What nation has done its utmost in these difficult 
conditions to reduce its imports and to increase its exports? 
That is a fair test. Let us have a look at it: Belgium and 
Luxembourg, exports 114—imports 97; Denmark, exports 
84—imports 107, France, exports 127—imports 106; Nor- 
way, exports 91—imports 109; Sweden, exports 65—im- 
ports 103; Switzerland, exports 113—imports 121; United 
Kingdom, exports 156—imports 82. 

There is a further fact. We have already had four 
categories, each one a crucial test. In each one Great Britain 
emerges more favorably than any other European country, 
with the exception of countries representing a very small 
proportion of production. The next figure is even more in- 
teresting. What nation has done its best to reduce its 
dependence upon dollar countries? The only nation which 
is plus is Britain. Every other nation is proportionately 
more dependent upon dollar supplies than is Great Britain. 
We are plus nine; Belgium and Luxembourg are minus 16. 
That is a change from 1938 to 1948-49. Other countries 
are: Denmark, minus six; France, minues 25; Italy, minus 
57; Netherlands, minus 31; Norway, minus 17; Sweden, 
minus 18; and Switzerland, minus 31. Great Britain is 
plus nine. 


Do not let us stop even there. Let us have another fact. 
The right hon. Gentleman, so I am told, talked in a certain 
speech about work-shys. Some—not all—of the newspapers 
of Great Britain have been denigrating British productive 
effort and have been suggesting that virility and vitality have 
been undermined by State doles and State benefactions of 
various kinds. That ought to be reflected in the output per 
man. How does the output per man compare with 1938? 
The figures show: Austria, 55; Belgium, 97; Bulgaria, 115 
— it will be realized that some of these countries have very 
small industrial production indeed; Czechoslovakia, 99; 
Denmark, 98; Finland, 115; France, 99; Germany, 54; 
Hungary, 107; Italy, 76; Netherlands, 84; Norway, 86; 
Poland, 99; and the United Kingdom, 108. 

I should like to ask the House to reflect that those figures 
in themselves are conclusive evidence that under the guid- 
ance and leadership of a Socialist administration Great 
Britain has advanced further on the road to recovery than 
any other nation in Europe involved in the war. 


Mr. Spearman (Scarborough and Whitby): Would the 
right hon. Gentleman comment on Table 63 of the Eco- 
nomic Survey for Europe which shows that to an American 
purchaser European exports have risen by 20 percent more 
than United Kingdom exports since 1938; and that in 1948, 
as compared with 1947, the price of United Kingdom exports 
to an American rose in price by 11 percent while the price 
of European exports to an American fell ? 


Mr. Bevan: That is an entirely different matter. I shall 
come to some of those points. What we are dealing with 
at the moment is this: we have taken output per man, we 
have taken the exertions to relieve ourselves of dollar de- 
pendency; we have taken the total index of production; we 
have taken each figure in turn, and we have shown that the 
British people in the last four years have managed to extri- 
cate themselves from their difficulties more successfully than 
any other nation. : 


Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite ought to be 
delighted with that. But those facts do not correspond with 
the right hon. Gentleman's rhetoric. What is the relation- 
ship between those facts and his statement that in every 
sphere of life there has been a marked deterioration in Great 
Britain? How does he square those facts with the statements 
that he has been making from time to time within the course 
of the last four years? I could understand him because of his 
bitterness, because of his thwarted ambitions in 1945, not 
desisting from stating the unpleasant truth, but what, 
frankly, I cannot understand is how it comes about that a 
man who has enjoyed such a high place in the affections of 
the British people should for narrow party purposes distort 
the facts of British achievement. 

The right hon. Gentleman has won a very high place in 
the opinions of other nations. They listen to what he says 
with great respect. He still has great influence in the world, 
and therefore they believe what he says. Does not he realize 
the damage he is doing to Great Britain? Would it not 
be rather better, if he finds it impossible in his polemical 
diatribes against us to avoid misrepresenting the whole situa- 
tion, that he should not tarnish his reputation any further, 
and should retire from public life? 

I want now to come to another aspect of the matter. It 
is true to say that, although this overall picture is one which 
reflects great credit upon us, nevertheless we are still in the 
position—and this crisis is, of course, high-lighting it—of 
not being able to earn enough dollars in dollar countries to 
pay for dollar purchases. Of course we are, but is that an 
indictment against us? Since when have these multilateral- 
ists come to apply bilateral tests? This is a purely bilateral 
test. If it can be an offense in the British Government to 
fail to balance their dollar purchases by their dollar sales, 
then what about Canada? Canada has never done it, neither 
under a Liberal nor a Conservative administration. If it 
be a crime to fail to do that, then every nation in Europe 
has sinned worse than we have sinned. If this is the indict- 
ment that the British Tory Party brings against the British 
administration at this time, then is is an indictment that lies 
against every European nation, and has lain against Canada 
ever since Canada has been a nation. In 1948, Canada had 
a deficit with the United States of $488 million, and in the 
same year a surplus with the United Kingdom of $401 
million. 

If we did—I am not suggesting for a single moment that 
we should—if we could, but we cannot—if we were able to 
refrain from buying those exports from Canada, what is a 
British financial crisis would become a Canadian crisis. But 
nobody is suggesting that we should do it, because that is a 
pure bilateral test. Nevertheless, it is surely exceedingly 
unfair, to say the least of it, to blame Great Britain because, 
owing to the pattern of international trade having been 
so badly ruptured by the war, we find ourselves unable to 
purchase from the dollar areas the raw material and the 
food we require without having assistance from them in the 
meantime and without this painful expedient of devaluation. 

The circumstances facing us in this field were very much 
more difficult than they were before the war. In 1914, our 
net foreign investment income was £200 million and our 
food imports cost £250 million. Therefore, there was a 
visible export needed to pay for food imports of £50 million. 
In 1919-39, the net invisible export was £200 million and 
the food imports were £400 million, making an increase of 
visible imports necessary to finance it of £200 million. In 
1949, the income from our overseas investments was 
negligible. Our food imports cost £800 to £900 million, 
needing an increase of visible exports of £800 million. In 
other words, the position had changed in the most revolu- 
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tionary manner against us. ‘The prices of the things we had 
to buy had gone up much more than the prices of the things 
we were selling. 

Everybody in this Debate talks about the high price of 
our exports, but nobody says anything about the high price 
of other countries’ exports which are our imports. In point 
of fact, one of our main difficulties, as I have said, has 
been that the terms of trade have moved very substantially 
wainst us and added to our difficulties. This has been 
appreciated by people outside Great Britain. The Leader 
of the Canadian Conservative Party, Mr. Drew, has spoken 
about Great Britain’s plight in these circumstances very 
much more sympathetically than has the right hon. Gentle- 
He said in their House of Commons on 19th Sep- 
tember: 


man. 


“To a very great extent the whole problem has resulted from 
the enormous sacrifices made by the people of Great Britain in 
world wars. It may sometimes be forgotten that the only 
nation in the world outside Germany, which felt the full physical 
impact of those two wars was Britain, and Britain has paid an 
enormous price for its contribution to the survival of freedom.” 


two 


‘There is, therefore, recognition in Canada, and there is 
recognition in the United States, that the conditions in which 
we find ourselves today are not the consequence of the de- 
fects of the British administration. On the contrary, they 
say that they are the effects of two world wars, and that the 
British recovery so far has been magnificent. 

‘The post-war trade relationships between ourselves and the 
New World were made much more difficult by one further 
factor. Before the war, and especially during the 19th 
century, Great Britain fertilized the world by exporting 
credits. We were responsible for bringing about industrial 
revolution after industrial revolution in country after coun- 
try. We were able to do it then for reasons that are well 
known, and which I need not itemize here. 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton (Aidershot) : Expansion. 


Mr. Bevan: Certainly, expansion all the time. It occurred 
right throughout what is known as the Liberal Era. I am 
coming back to that in a inoment. 

\fter the war, the United States of America found itself 
in a strong creditor p Nut it was dificult, if not im- 
possible for private fi. to tind its way out of America 
into other parts of the world because the world was too dis- 
turbed, too dislocated, and because the private entrepreneur, 
whether he be merchant, banker or industrialist, did not have 
sufficient confidence in other parts of the world to export 
capital from the United States of America. Indeed, it is 
one of the most important factors in the modern world that 
the technique of production has changed so much, that so 
much capital has to be exported in modern enterprise, that 
it is difficult for private persons to venture their capital, and 


Wl, 


international investment has become more and more a quasi- 
vovernmental operation. In these circumstances, the result 
was, of course, that dollars did not find their way into the 
rest of the world, and indeed, as prices rose in America 
itself, American capital could find full employment within 
\merica’s own frontiers. “These the difficulties with 
which we are faced. 


are 


Since 1945 His Majesty's Government have been making 
efforts to switch from our dependence upon the Western 
Hemisphere. As my right hon. Friend the Minister of Food 
pointed out the other day, we have enormously switched our 
dependence tor food, and as we develop the resources of 
the Commonwealth and of our lands overseas, our depend- 
ence will decrease because, whilst we are anxious to enjoy 
a wholesome division of labor with the North American 


Continent, we desire—yearn for—a restoration of our eco- 
nomic and financial independence. America is beginning to 
understand more and more that there is no threat to her in 
a reasonable expansion of British exports. The friendship 
which exists between us and the United States of America 
cannot rest upon a trade war. There is no trade war in- 
volved in our finding sufficient foothold in the North 
American Continent to enable us to pay for what we need 
from it, nor is there any need at all to suppose that we shall 
meet such fierce resistance as to cause America to raise bar- 
riers against us. As my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) said last night, the percentage 
of American trade that we require to make ourselves viable 
is a mere fraction of American production. 

Therefore, there is no need to fear that as we enter the 
American market we shall find political resistance. Such 
resistance as we shall find will be the natural resistance ot 
attempting to undersell people’who are able to produce more 
competitively. That is normal commercial rivalry, and we 
have every hope that as we establish a reasonable foothold 
we shall not meet in America political resistance, because 
America is now understanding that the developing relation- 
ships which must exist between our two nations if the world 
is to have peace cannot be founded upon trade wars and 
punitive political discrimination. So that we are, in fact, 
making some progress and indeed, we have got in America 
the understanding of very powerful friends—not only power- 
ful in the commercial world, not only powerful in the finan- 
cial world, but powerful in the trade union world, too; and 
our spirits in the last two months have been refreshed and 
revived by the letters of sympathy and goodwill that we have 
received from our friends across the Atlantic. 

‘Therefore, we have no apprehensions. We know very 
well that for a while there will be difficulties, but we think 
that we can face them and we are confident that we shall 
succeed. But we cannot succeed if every time hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite make a political speech they use it 
as an opportunity to denigrate the efforts of Great Britain. 
As a matter of fact, I do not know what my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks— 
|Interruption.| 1 do not know what he thinks of this matter, 
but I myself am satisfied that the campaign of denegation 
which went on for some months, indeed has been going on 
for years, made a powerful contribution to our exchange 
difficulties. 

It was obivious that, as we were moving away from these 
struggles, as our industrial expansion was taking place, we 
were doing it on modest reserves—reserves far too modest 
for the purpose. Therefore, any unfavourable winds were 
bound to affect us materially. The slight recession that took 
place in America, the rise of unemployment to something in 
the region of four million and the under-employment of a 
considerable number more, necessarily affected the delicate 
balance of our position. 


We were obviously getting into difficulties, and those 
difficulties were added to by the most vicious campaign of 
misrepresentation that British national newspapers have ever 
indulged in. In fact, it was so bad that it produced a re- 
action; it cured itself; and even the newspapers that had 
been indulging in it became contrite, realizing the im- 
measurable damage that they were doing to the credit of 
Great Britain. 1 cannot understand why ‘Tories should 
behave in this way. Other nationals do not denigrate their 
own country abroad. I have not heard Italians doing it. | 
have not heard the French doing it. The only people in the 
world who have used this present situation to undermine the 
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credit of their own country have been the British Tories. 
They did not care what was the effect upon the fortunes 
of their country so long as they could reap some party glory. 


As I said earlier, I have thought it desirable to make some 
comparisons. The right hon. Member for Woodford trailed 
his coat yesterday. He invited us to have a historical review. 
I am astonished that he should do so. It has been suggested, 
| think by the hon. Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. 
Boothby), that the most constructive suggestion he could 
make was to urge an early General Election and a return of 
a Tory Government in Britain. Why on earth should he 
want to prophesy what might result from a Tory Govern- 
ment when history has the record for him? Why read the 
crystal when he can read the book? We are furnished with 
all the facts that are necessary. 

The right hon. Gentleman gave the nation the benefit of 
his wisdom and experience and inspiration in the years im- 
mediately following the 1914-18 war. It was suggested by 
the hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Hogg) that what we 
really wanted was inspiring leadership—from the right hon. 
Gentleman, of course. It is astonishing what “leaderolatry’” 
leads some hon. Members to. But the right hon. Gentleman 
gave us his inspiring leadership. We had it before. We had 
it, for example, from 1920 tol1926. They had had only one 
world war, but we have the results of two. They had one. 
What was the result? Of all the nations of Europe Great 
Britain—proud Great Britain—was at the bottom of the 
league. Every nation in Europe had increased its production 
better than Great Britain—except Poland, and she had a 
war on. But for the six years immediately following the 
1914-18 war, when the nation enjoyed the benefits of a Con- 
servative majority and the guidance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, they managed to bring Great Britain down in the 
European league. So we do not need anything at all except 
the facts of the case. 


The right hon. Gentleman made a speech on 9th January, 
1920. |Interruption.| 1 am pointing out, if we are to have 
historical reviews, then let us have them. Why on earth do 
we want to ask the British people to believe what they are 
told by their Tory spokesmen when history gives us all the 
evidence of what they would do in such circumstances? I do 
not propose to read what the right hon. Gentleman said, 
because I do not want to add to the length of my speech by 
so doing. {Hon. Memsers: “Read it.”] There are too 
many quotations. 


Again, the right hon. Gentleman yesterday told us that he 
had no regrets whatsoever for his performance in 1925—the 
restoration of the Gold Standard. In fact, he defended it 
yesterday. I am bound to say that I cannot understand it. 
I think the hon. Member for East Aberdeen was the Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary of the right hon. Gentleman 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we all know 
that the right hon. Gentleman is an extrovert and a genial 
personality sometimes. If there is one thing that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not do, it is conceal his feelings. 
Indeed, it is one of his most endearing qualities. He need 
not think it is a bad thing at all because we have enjoyed it 
often. It is, therefore, perfectly clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not have concealed his real, dear feelings 
from his young friend whom he had just made his Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary. 


Mr. Boothby (Aberdeen and Kincardine, Eastern): I do 
not want the right hon. Gentleman to be unfair. I should 
like him to get his facts quite right. The fact is that I was 
not Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the time of our return to the Gold 
Standard. 


Mr. Bevan: 1 did not say the hon. Member was, but I 
hope he will now follow this passage. He has just been de- 
livering a lecture. It is published in the “National Review.” 
This is what he says, reviewing the situation at that time: 


“Worse was to come, in the shape of Great Britain’s 
decision unilaterally” — 


not after consultation— 


“to settle the American Debt, in defiance of the terms of 
the famous Balfour Note; and also to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Cunliffe Committee to return to an un- 
controlled gold standard, at the pre-war parity of 
exchange. Mr. Churchill, who disliked the whole affair, 
reached the Treasury too late to avert it.”’ 


This is said in September, 1949. I thought the hon. Member 
for East Aberdeen was working his passage back home. But, 
this is not the way to get office. He goes on: 

“The best he can find to say about it was that we were 

shackled to reality. In truth we were shackled to a ghost.” 

Then he continues: 

“The results for Great Britain, were catastrophic.” 
Of course they were. 

The right hon. Gentleman yesterday suggested that 
throughout his career he had been a friend of the British 
working man. He suggested to us that he and the Conserva- 
tive Party would be the most effective defenders of the 
social services. I am a miner. | was brought up as a miner 
in a mining family in a mining area and a steel area. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman’s name was execrated. It is not always 
wise to try to revive these old memories, I know, but the 
right hon. Gentleman himself provoked it yesterday. 


Mr. Churchill: 1 should not have referred at all to the 
Gold Standard, although I do not mind discussing it, unless 
I had been made the object of a vicious attack by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had charged me, practically in 
so many words, with having sought to afflict the British 
public with large and massive unemployment as a result of 
my policy. That being so, I found it necessary to re-state 
some of the unchallengeable facts of the matter. 


Mr. Bevan: What my right hon. and learned Friend did 
say in the course of his speech was that a severe deflationary 
policy would produce mass unemployment. As a matter of 
fact, it has produced mass unemployment. I should like to 
call the attention of the House to one fundamental fact. It 
is this. In between the war years this nation was under the 
guidance of the right hon. Gentleman and hon. Gentelmen 
opposite. They were the people who were mainly responsible 
for shaping policy. 

Over the weekend | went to a meeting. I was taunted 
here with what I had said there. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Bristol (Mr. Stanley), in winding 
up his speech, referred to it. He said I had described myself 
as “an ordinary chap.” Well, I will explain to the House 
why I did. Let hon. Members not wince before the lash 
falls. I was speaking to an audience mainly composed of 
miners and I wanted to make it quite clear to them that 
what would result in this present crisis would not be what 
happened before, because there were ordinary chaps and not 
extraordinary chaps here in charge; because when the extra- 
ordinary chaps were in charge they half starved. 

The right hon. Member for West Bristol was Minister of 
Labour in 1934 and 1935. He was the man who introduced 
in the House of Commons, with the assistance of the right 
hon. Member for Southport (Mr. R. S. Hudson), who was 
then his Parliamentary Secretary, the unemployment regu- 
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lations which produced such a flood of protests from all over 
the country that there were stormy Parliamentary scenes; 
and the right hon. Gentleman soon after had to vacate his 
office. 

We remember these things. There is now another financial 
crisis, and poor folk up and down the country, with mem- 
ories of those dark days, are afraid of what may happen to 
them. ‘hey are afraid that the extraordinary men may come 
back, for they know what happened when the extraordinary 
men were in charge, and they do not want it to happen 
again. ‘That is the reason why I wanted to reassure them. 
In those years the industrial fabric of Great Britain was 
undermined. It was easier to get British capital outside 
(Great Britain than inside Great Britain. The three major 
industries upon which we depended, textiles and coal and 
steel, were undermined; the craft skill of our people was 
dissipated; and hundreds and thousands were driven abroad 
by despair. In fact, under Conservative Governments in 
those days we passed the prize to the United States of 
\merica. We passed it deliberately. 

‘Those are the people the right hon. Gentleman would 
ask the country to send back. You see, Sir, they are the same 
ones. The right hon. Gentleman thinks that he is the Leader 
of the Conservative Party. He is not. He is their decoy. 
‘There is a little disturbance going on at the moment inside 
the Conservative Party as to whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man is a liability or an asset. It is a very considerable dis- 
turbance. ‘The rumbles have reached us. Now, he of all 
men ought not to be caught, because he has had great ex- 
perience. He ought to know that the Conservative Party 
have always tried to find a false face. They have always 
tried to find people who have endeared themselves to their 
fellow countrymen, in order to bring the Conservative Party 
back once more into power. 

The right hon. Gentleman should know what they did 
with the right hon. David Lloyd George. He should re- 
member what they did with J. Ramsay MacDonald. If he 
capitalises the reputation he still has in the affections of the 
British people to get them, the Conservative Party, once 
more back to power, he will not ‘be in office long himself. 
They will fling him aside like a soiled glove. When the right 
hon. Gentleman tells the House of Commons about his 
accomplishments as a Minister, does he not remember that, 
although he was himself one of the most brilliant Parliamen- 
tarians of the day a crowd of mediocrities kept him out of 
office for nine years, and that when eventually, in the war 
years, it became necessary to have a leader from that side 
of the House—because it had to be from that side of the 
House—wlth unrivalled gifts of speech and of evoking 
courage, it was the Labour Party that virtually made him 
Prime Minister? 





I do beg and pray the right hon. Gentleman to realise that. 
It was one of the most vivid of my Parliamentary experiences 
to see those two great Parliamentarians, two great men, 
Lloyd George and the right hon. Gentleman—sitting in the 
House of Commons, with unsurpassed gifts, kept out of office 
by a crowd of people who were doing nothing but under- 
mining the industrial fabric of Great Britain. But I need 
do no other than read his own description. In 1938 the right 
hon. Gentleman made this speech: 

“When I think of the fair hopes of a long peace which 
still lay before Europe at the beginning of 1933 when 
Herr Hitler first obtained power, and of all the oppor- 
tunities of arresting the growth of the Nazi power which 
have been thrown away, when I think of the immense 
combinations and resources which have been neglected or 


squandered, I cannot believe that a parallel exists in the 
whole course of history. So far as this country is con- 
cerned the responsibility must rest with those who have 
the undisputed control of our political attairs. They 
neither prevented Germany from rearming, nor did they 
rearm ourselves in time. They quarrelled with Italy with- 
out saving Ethiopia. ‘They exploited and discredited the 
vast institution of the League of Nations and they neg- 
lected to make alliances and combinations which might 
have repaired previous errors, and thus they left us in the 
hour of trial without adequate national defence for eftec- 
tive international security.’—[OrriciAL Report, 5th 
October, 1938; Vol. 339, c. 366-7.] 


But these are the people he would lead back. They are 
the guilty men—all of them. They are the ones that he, 
day after day, was indicting in the House of Commons. 
Does he think the nation would be grateful to him if he 
could persuade the nation to put that lot of bankrupt intel- 
ligences back into office again? The right hon. Gentleman 
has a great historical sense. Surely he must realise what 
history would say about it if he succeeded in doing that. 
Even his great services during the war would not compensate 
for such a calamity. 

The times immediately ahead of us are going to be ex- 
tremely difficult. The Government have one very great 
asset in these circumstances. The Government share the 
confidence of the organised trade union movement. We have 
asked them for restraint. We have asked them in these cir- 
cumstances to develop a higher sense of morality than is 
revealed by some elements in the City of London. We have 
asked the miners and the steel workers and the railwaymen 
and the organised workers of Great Britain not to imitate 
the obscene plundering that went on, on the Monday, in 
Throgmorton Street. We have asked them not to exploit 
the nation’s difficulties at this moment, and we are satisfied 
that we shall get their response. 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress in 
the last two years has displayed the utmost statesmanship. 
Although there have been strikes they have been negligible 
compared with what they were before the war. The vast 
mass of the British people has shown a sense of responsibility 
and restraint. We believe—in fact, we are convinced—that 
it is possible for us by our own exertions to win independence. 
We are satisfied that there exists amongst our own people 
a deep consciousness of the needs of the time. 

The right hon. Gentleman yesterday threw out a chal- 
lenge. As far as we are concerned, we are not proposing at 
this moment to do anything other than give the leadership 
to the British people which we consider they need. Over 
the last 50 years the resources of our country overseas and 
at home has been dissipated. We have to build them up 
again. We shall do it because there has come to power in 
this country a different type of person. The right hon. 
Gentleman said yesterday that there was a Parliamentary 
democracy in Great Britain before there was a Labour 
Party. There was not. There was Parliament here, but 
there was not democracy. His people were here. Mine 
were not. But in the course of the last two generations a 
new type has emerged in Britain, virile— 

Colonel Dowér (Penrith and Cockermouth) : Jobs. 

Mr. Bevan :—yes, jobs—men who realise that they have 
more to lose by failure and more to gain by success than any 
other section of the British community. It is to these people 


we appeal, and we are confident that we shall not appeal 
in vain. 
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“O’er the Ramparts We Watched!” 


“LOCAL SOVEREIGNTY IS BEING WHITTLED AWAY” 


By J. STROM THURMOND, Governor of South Carolina 
Delivered before Alabama Bar Association, Mobile, Alabama, August 13, 1949 


T is always a pleasure to come to Alabama, and espe- 
cially do I welcome this opportunity to address the Bar 
Association of this great Southern State. I firmly be- 

lieve that the lawyers of the country, perhaps more than 
any other group, are keenly aware of what is going on in 
this broad land of ours toward destruction of Constitutional 
government. As lawyers, and as members of the Alabama 
Bar, you are deeply concerned with the preservation of our 
democratic processes, of which you are a vital part. I feel 
certain that the message I bring you today will fall upon 
sympathetic ears. 

Students of the American constitutional system are grow- 
ing alarmed because of a militant socialistic trend in our 
national government. A mounting avalanche of articles, 
speeches, and statements is testifying to the concern of sober 
and unexcitable constitutional authorities. 

Recognition of this trend among the public at large is 
developing more slowly, but, I think, with no less certainty, 
I have received thousands of letters from persons in every 
field of endeavor which exhibit anxiety as to the future. 
One of these, a leading businessman who has written several 
times, now believes that our Republic is dead and gone and 
beyond recall. He is of course mistaken. America is not 
dead, and not dying. We have every reason for holding to 
our faith that we shall find our way safely around the 
gloomy deep which has been aptly called, “the Death Valley 
of Socialism.” 

Nevertheless, our people are confused, fearful, and un- 
certain. Their ears are ringing with the beguiling promises 
of those apostles of paternalism who offer to do everything 
for everybody, without cost to anyone. 

We are confronted with a growing encroachment by fed- 
eral administrative officialdom upon the sphere of local self- 
government. We are developing a federal bureaucracy of 
almost unbelievable proportions, supported by a budget vast 
beyond the imagination. Local sovereignty is being whittled 
away, to be concentrated on the Potomac. We are danger- 
ously near to the “welfare state,” and to socialism. 

We have seen federal power greatly enlarged, by con- 
structions of the interstate commerce and the general welfare 
clauses, so that the nation’s economy has been virtually na- 
tionalized, and almost every field of taxation pre-empted. 

The advocates of total economic planning have taken 
over Washington to a degree not even approached in war- 
time. Attempts are being made to extend the tentacles of 
the federal octopus in all directions at once. 

We are now witnessing a carefully organized campaign 
to have the federal government usurp jurisdiction in a man- 
ner which strikes at the very roots of our dual system of 
government. Politicians, more interested in bloc votes than 
the welfare of their country, are advocating a program 
which, if enacted, will end state sovereignty and local self- 
government, and will bring the individual citizens of this 
country under a measure of federal control not only not 
contemplated in the Constitution, but intended by that docu- 
ment to be forever impossible. 

If the federal government takes from the states the right 
to hold their own elections to choose their federal officials; 


if the federal government takes over from the state and 
local authorities the police power; if the federal government 
usurps the functions of the State courts, and if the federal 
government assumes the right to control intrastate as well 
as interstate business and industry, and to tell employers 
whom they can and cannot employ, then our state capitols 
and country courthouses may as well close their doors. 

Unless we reverse the trend of centralization of power in 
Washington, our people are not only going to lose their 
economic freedom, but they are going to lose their individual 
freedom. God forbid that such a day should ever befa!! 
America. 

Students of world history know that socialism and com- 
munism lead to dictatorship and the relinquishment of indi- 
vidual liberties. . 

Many centuries before the American Constitution was 
written, a Greek historian named Polybius described a gov- 
ernmental cycle which will bear study today. Polybius might 
have been thinking of us when he wrote these words: 

“And, as any survive who have had experience of oli- 
garchical supremacy and domination, they regard their present 
constitution as a blessing, and hold equality and freedom 
of the utmost value. But, as soon as a new generation has 
arisen, and the democracy has descended to their children’s 
children, long association weakens their value for equality 
and freedom, and some seek to become more powerful than 
the ordinary citizen... .” 

And Polybius continues: 

“When, in their senseless mania for reputation, they have 
made the populace ready and greedy to receive bribes, the 
virtue of the democracy is destroyed, and it is transformed 
into a government of violence and the strong hand. For the 
mob, habituated to feed at the expense of others, and to 
have its hope of livelihood in the property of its neighbors, 
as soon as it has got a leader sufficiently ambitious and 
daring . . . produces a reign of mere violence. Then come 
tumultuous assemblies, massacres, banishments, re-divisions 
of land; until, after losing trace of civilization, it has once 
more found a master and despot.” 

We have barely entered upon the cycle of Polybius, but 
we may well wonder whether we have arrived at that point 
when “the children’s children” are losing their respect for 
equality and freedom. We may well recall the words of 
Daniel Webster, “God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and will always guard and defend it.” 

The natural character of man is incompatible with the 
restraints of a collectivistic society. Unfortunately, in a 
world shaken by the cataclysm of global war and its de- 
struction, the fear of insecurity has assailed our people as 
never before in our history. It is this fear which prompts 
the individual to lean upon governmental authority. We 
are afraid, and we turn willingly to the nearest source of 
apparent strength, too often those who utter the most be- 
guiling promises. 

The world is full of fear today. Economic chaos in 
Europe, the threat of atomic warfare, the spread of alien 
philosophies—all these things contribute to a widespread 
psychology of insecurity. 
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What so many of us apparently have not learned is that 
submission to the conception of the “welfare state” is the 
poorest possible way to fulfill any desire for security. 

Real and lasting security comes through a system of gov- 
ernment which permits the greatest development of indi- 
vidual initiative. A system which encourages its citizens to 
rely on government for security, rather than their own in- 
dividual enterprise, encourages a nation of weaklings. And 
4 nation of weaklings has never survived. 

‘There are, of course, many fields in which government 
an and should operate to provide improved living condi- 
tions, health, and security for unfortunate citizens. But 
nothing could be more un-American and more devastating 
to a strong and ‘virile nation than to encourage its citizens 
to expect government to provide security from the cradle 
to the grave. 

The United States is the noblest example of the system 
of individual initiative and free enterprise. Consider, as 
proof, the fact that we are today the leading hope of sal- 
vation to many millions in Europe who are victims of the 
theory that government should provide everything. 

When Americans understand what is involved in a “wel- 
fare state,” they will resist with indignation when asked to 
toss their system of government aside, in order to adopt a 
way of life which has never, throughout all history, brought 
anything but regimentation to man, and the ultimate de- 
truction of his freedom as an individual. We must not, 
however, be so deluded as to believe that we shall pass this 
crisis safely, unless every one of us who still retains his 
ense of proportion takes part actively and affirmatively in 
the defense of our heritage. The time for “viewing with 
ilarm” has passed. “The hour for action is at hand. As the 
honorable James F. Byrnes recently cautioned, we must be 
on guard to prevent forces in Washington from leading us 
down the road to statism. 

The challenge, by its very nature, is of the utmost sig- 
nificance to the members of the American Bar. As lawyers, 
we more readily perceive the stealthy march of precedent. 

In the best tradition of our profession, we are charged 
with the duty of watching over the ramparts of liberty. 

What are the ramparts of liberty of the American people? 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, gave us the answer in 1811, when he wrote: 

“The true barriers of liberty in this country are our State 
(jovernments.” 

‘The existence and strength of the sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States of the Union, within our federal system, were 
thus likened by the Sage of Monticello to the barriers in 
the Paris streets, which shielded the French people in their 
fight for individual liberty, and against the tyranny of a 
totalitarian state. 

It is significant that the sovereignty of the several states 
was regarded as so important to the individual liberty of 
our people, that it was safeguarded and assured in the first 
10 Amendments to the United States Constitution which 
have been rightly called the Bill of Rights of the American 
people. 

After guaranteeing freedom of worship and the separation 
of church and state, freedom of speech, the right of peace- 
able assembly, the security of the home, the right of trial 
by jury, and other fundamental rights of free men, the Bill 
of Rights concluded with the declaration that the powers 
not delegated to the national government, nor prohibited to 
the states, are expressly reserved to the states respectively, or 
to the people. 


The freedom we hold dear was not achieved by accident. 
It is primarily the result of the development of practical 
legal machinery, under an independent judiciary, permitting 





every man to have his day in court and his rights adjudicated. 
The contribution of the legal profession to this system rep- 
resents centuries of struggle against the processes of autoc- 
racy. As lawyers, we have every reason to be proud of the 
role our profession has played in the preservation of freedom. 

The Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution 
that followed, comprised a unique development in man’s 
effort to govern himself. But the philosophy from which 
these documents were derived was by no means new. It was 
the end product of the orderly evolution, principally among 
English-speaking peoples, of a democratic system. Corre- 
spondingly, the philosophy of authoritarianism which op- 
poses it, is also not new. It had dominated many govern- 
ments, and regimented many millions of people, before the 
phrase “taxation without representation” stirred America 
into action. 

The heritage of individual liberty which we enjoy is in 
the English tradition, while that of the authoritarian state 
is Roman. Our tradition includes a judiciary which limits 
officialdom and safeguards individual interests. Conversely, 
those states founded on the Roman administrative system 
have subordinated the judiciary to a bureaucratic legal pro- 
cedure, placing the demands of officialdom above those of 
the individual. 

The history of Continental Europe demonstrates that 
wherever the judiciary has been made inferior to the legis- 
lator or the executive, individual freedom has been nullified. 
One of the great achievements of the founding fathers of 
our Republic was the creation of an independent judiciary— 
separate, distinct, and on an equal plane with the legislative 
and administrative functions. 

They did so with full knowledge of purpose. They had 
been subject to the despotic rule of the absentee George III, 
whose tyranny violated the English democratic tradition. 
They were aware of the significance of the development in 
England, as early as the 12th century, of a system of jury 
trial. They recognized that, once trial by jury was estab- 
lished, the freedom of the English fluctuated as various kings 
manipulated the judiciary. Their revolt against George III, 
therefore, was not against English law and tradition, but 
against its violation. 

These patriots, too, had studied the dangers of the Roman 
system, remembering that the downfall of the Roman re- 
public began when the people, lazy from the blessings of 
freedom, had yielded their rights to that master politician, 
Julius Caesar. They recalled that one dictator after an- 
other followed Caesar, until the constitution of the Roman 
republic was a mere page in history. 

One may trace the inspirations of the Americans of the 
18th century to the teachings of Cicero, Roman Orator, 
who was a disciple of Aristotle, and who made Greek phi- 
losophy accessible to the Romans. The Ciceronian theories 
of liberty were revived by the Italians in Florence 15 cen- 
turies after his death. From there they spread to Oxford 
University, to Thomas Moore and John Milton, and across 
the Atlantic to the American students of the 18th century, 
in New England and Virginia. As Thomas Jefferson pointed 
out, the Declaration of Independence was not really new, 
but was based on “‘the elementary books of public right, as 
Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.”’ 

Jefterson and his contemporaries were not crackpots 
mouthing stray theories developed in the heat of the moment 
out of agitated minds. They were sincere, careful students 
of history, who were sensitive to the implications of the 
long and torturous process by which mankind, from his 
earliest days, had struggled for freedom. Their best thought 
was the fruit of generations of bloody struggle. 

I think it well to point out, too, that they were dominated 
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by the Christian tr°Jition of morality. The concepts to which 
they held were —.osely identified with the Christian ideals 
of respect for human life, the worth of the individual, and 
a sense of personal responsibility. To put it one way, these 
Christian concepts represented the purpose, and the Ciceron- 
ian tradition represented the means, of democracy. 

Thus we may be deeply proud that our heritage is the 
culmination of the highest and best intellectual and moral 
effort man has ever exerted in the field of government. This 
is our answer to those who contend that we are hidebound 
by an 18th century creed which is outworn and outmoded 
today. 

The early Americans were sensible to the danger that 
their descendants would grow lax and begin to surrender 
their God-given rights of representative government, civil 
and religious freedom, and free enterprise. As a safeguard, 
they created a constitutional government with sufficient 
checks and balances to prevent the centralization of power 
and the usurpation of liberties. They provided two great 
levels of government—the national and the state—which 
were prohibited from encroaching one upon the other. They 
placed the center of power as close as possible to the people 
by reserving certain functions to the states, where they 
originally rested, and by denying them to the central gov- 
ernment. Thus they recognized that the people may more 
easily control their local and state governments, whereas 
they find it difficult to influence a distant authority. 

It was never the intent of the Philadelphia convention of 
1787 to confer arbitrary power upon a national government. 
Little attention was paid to the demand of Hamilton that 
an all-powerful central government be created, of which the 
states would be mere departments. Instead, it was the desire 
of the framers of the Constitution to set up an authority 
which would have power to act only in instances in which 
the state legislatures were unable to act. 

As Jefferson said: “An elective despotism was not the 
government we fought for, but one which should not only 
be founded on free principles, but in which the powers of 
the government be so divided and balanced among several 
bodies, that no one could transcent their legal limits without 
being effectually checked and restrained by the others.” 

And Madison called it a novel conception in which two 
kinds of government would operate, “at one and the same 
time upon the same individuals, harmonious with each other, 
with each supreme in its sphere.” 

Thus a dual sovereignty system was provided, designed to 
protect the majority against itself as well as against the 
usurpation of its rights, and to protect the rights of the 
minority as against the majority. 

But it is well to remember that dual sovereignty was de- 
signed not merely to divide authority, but to reserve all 
power with the people, where it belongs. As the 19th 
Amendment says: “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or—(and here I like 
to interpolate the words ‘that is to say’)—to the people.” 

And so the question of States’ Rights, therefore, is not 
mere rhetoric. It is in fact the device by which the people 
retain an important part of their power of self-government 
and therewith their individual liberties. It is the people’s 
guarantee of sovereignty, without which the development of 
an autocracy is inevitable. The relationship of the states to 
the national government under our federal system is, as 
Woodrow Wilson said, “the cardinal question of our con- 
stitutional system.” And Wilson added that this question 
“cannot be settled by the opinion of any one generation, 
because it is a question of growth, and every successive stage 


of our political and economic development gives it a new 
aspect, makes it a new question.” 

The framers of the Constitution contemplated that chang- 
ing conditions might dictate the need for occasional revisions 
of or additions to the Constitution. They anticipated such a 
need with a provision for amendment. To guard against 
unconstitutional legislation, passed without submission to 
the people, final authority on constitutional questions was 
vested in an independent Supreme Court. 

The great tradition of the Supreme’ Court has been, as 
Senator William E. Borah once said, that it has “remem- 
bered the Constitution, and thrown its shield about all who 
sought its protection.” 

Jefferson in 1825 questioned whether the Supreme Court 
had always adhered to this tradition, when he said: 

“T see with the deepest affliction, the rapid strides 
with which the federal branch of our government is ad- 
vancing towards the usurpation of all the rights reserved 
to the States, and the consolidation in itself of all powers, 
foreign and domestic; and that too, by constructions which, 
if legitimate, leaves no limits to their power. It is but too 
evident that the three ruling branches of the federal gov- 
ernment) are in combination to strip their colleagues, the 
State authorities, of the powers reserved by them.” 

Last year retired Associate Justice Roberts, speaking as 
president of the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, referred 
to the general welfare clause and the interstate commerce 
clause as the “loopholes through which the federal invasion 
has poured into the domain of the States,” and suggested a 
constitutional amendment defining the general welfare legis- 
lation proper for Congress, and what is a permissible federal 
regulation of interstate commerce. He added: 

“We should at least discover whether there is a sentiment 
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to preserve, protect, and foster State jurisdiction and State 
power; or whether our people prefer something more nearly 
approaching alien systems, wherein the States are mere ad- 
ministrative districts of a central government.” 

The stream of articles and speeches on this question has 
reached torrential proportions. Constitutional authorities of 
considerable importance have said that the Court no longer 
interprets the 10th Amendment in the traditional sense. 


The issue of the current tendencies of the Supreme Court 
has a direct bearing on the question of the swiftness with 
which we are drifting toward socialism. For basically the 
question is one of legal polity. One must remember that the 
two opposing political forces represent the struggle between 
the supremacy of the independent judiciary and that of an 
administrative bureaucracy. The issue which lawyers must 
face, therefore, is whether continental influences of autoc- 
racy have invaded our system of judicial review of adminis- 
trative action. This is a serious question which cannot be 
ignored by the conscientious lawyer today. 

A few years ago Dean Roscoe Pound had the following 
to say on this subject: 

“Today, ideas of public law imported from Contnental 
Europe are being taught and urged against our American 
legal constitutional polity. We are being told that a consti- 
tutional democracy is a contradition in terms. We are told 
that the bill of rights is founded on 18th century philosophi- 
cal ideas of natural rights which the world has outgrown. 
We are told that the separation of powers and consequent 
high position of the judiciary in our polity is not more than 
18th century political fashion, based on a mistaken notion of 
Montesquieu as to the British constitution of his time. In 
the rise of political absolutism throughout the world, we, 
too, show signs of becoming infected.” 


As an indication of the infection, we may ponder the 
words of an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court to the 
effect that judicial review of administrative action is a ‘“‘mis- 
chievous abstraction.” 


If our judicial review system is a “mischievous abstrac- 
tion,” then democracy may prove to be but a myth and a 
delusion, and our republic a whitecap on the sea of history. 

Such statements are best considered in the light of the 
immense body of rules and regulations promulgated by fed- 
eral departments and bureaus, with the force of law but 
discoverable in no statute book, and enforced, not in a court 
of law, but before the very bureaus which made the rules. 
We may well ask whether such bureaus do not thereby be- 
come legislator, judge, and executive all rolled into one, in 
direct conflict without juridical system. 

Man’s most uplifting achievements have always been gen- 
erated by the struggle of the individual to improve himself. 
This conflict is a natural expression of the deepest traits of 
character. It has produced all the great works of art, all 
the great inventions, and all the economic means by which 
the comforts of life are distributed to the greatest numbers 
of men. The struggle for individual excellence is a mani- 
festation of the fundamental religious nature of man, which 
causes him to yearn for the loftiest spiritual values. 

Man’s most successful effort to recognize the upward 
struggle of the individual, and to give it full play in society, 
are to be found in the United States Constitution and the 
form of government it has produced. 


On the other hand, the nature of collectivism is to subli- 
mate individual thought and action. It tends to quench the 
spark which prompts men to seek individual excellence. It 
is a restricting force, a restraint upon the natural qualities 
of man. 


More than a century ago, Count de Tocqueville con- 
trasted democracy and socialism in the following words: 
“Democracy extends the sphere of individual freedom, social- 
ism restricts it. Democracy attaches all possible value to 
each man, socialism makes each man an agent. Democracy 
and socialism have nothing in common except one word— 
equality. But notice the difference—while democracy seeks 
equality in liberty, socialism seeks equality in restraint.” 

The conflict in America today is one of individualism 
versus collectivism, which is basically one of the nature of 
man himself. Is man’s best intellectual and moral power to 
be found in individual effort? Or is he, like most animals, 
best adapted to running in the herd and blindly following 
the leader? 

It goes without saying that the United States has been 
the world’s finest example of the value of faith in individual 
freedom of action. The very act by which our country was 
created was one of belief in democratic freedom and indi- 
vidual initiative. As Woodrow Wilson once put it, “Amer- 
ica was created in order that every man should have the 
same chance as every other man, to exercise mastery over 
his own fortune. 

I have said that the members of the American bar have 
a primary responsibility in this crisis, because the problem 
is basically one of legal polity. The ways and means of 
meeting this challenge are of immediate concern to every 
one of us. 

I think our best efforts in this direction may perhaps be 
made by means of a militant advocacy of constitutional 
democracy, through and by education. By that I mean not 
merely advocacy of democratic principles in the public 
schools, but all possible educational processes. 

Americans need to know the historical background of our 
noble traditions. They need to know how and why freedom 
for the individual is impossible under socialism. They must 
know where the road to socialism leads in the end. And, 
finally, they must know and be able to recognize the danger 
signal as it appears on the national scene. 


We must bring Americans into closer communion with 
their ideals. To do so, we must first arm ourselves with a 
thorough knowledge of our subject. Thus equipped we 
must become individual fighting advocates of the democratic 
way. 

We must speak on the subject as often as possible, in pri- 
vate as well as in public. Through the press, on the radio, 
in the homes, the churches, and the schools, we must make 
our advocacy a compelling and eloquent voice. We must 
utilize the very spirit of individual action which is at the 
core of our democracy, and we must make that spirit work 
again, as it has so many times at the hour of crisis. 

Let us remember our glorious heritage, citing the death- 
less words that have preserved it for us. Let us take courage 
as Washington did, when he replied to General Howe’s as- 
sertion that the American cause was lost: 

General Washington replied, “For myself, I’d have died 
within if I’d surrendered. The spirit of liberty moves over 
earth like flame, and finds fresh home when the old’s burned 
out. It stands over this, my country, in this dark year, and 
is a pillar of fire to show us an uncouth clan, a dream that 
men shall walk upright, masterless, doft a hat to none, and 
choose their gods.” 

So said Washington. 
liberty” is spreading still. 

Let us, like Washington, watch “o’er the ramparts,” and 


let us keep our beloved country forever “the land of the 
free.” 


And in this hour, his “flame of 
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